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AN ADVANCE STEP IN SUNDAY-SCHOOL BIBLE 
STUDY. 


In the “ Andover Review ” for October, 1890, the writer pre- 
sented some reasons for a change in our methods of Sunday-school 
Bible study, together with some suggestions as to a comprehen- 
sive course of such study, and a full outline of a proposed course 
of lessons on the Life of Christ. The suggestions met with the 
very warm approval of many distinguished pastors and laymen of 
various denominations and in widely separated places, and the 
need and demand for the proposed lessons was so apparent that 
the publication of them was begun January 1, 1891. What was 
but a dream a year ago has now become an accomplished fact, and 
I gladly avail myself of the kind interest of the editors of the 
“* Andover Review ” in this matter to state what has already been 
accomplished, and to announce further plans for the future. 

I. Tae Lessons PusiisHep. The Outline Inductive Bible 
Studies on the Life of Christ, to which reference is made above, 
were first published in three grades, — Intermediate, Progressive, 
and Advanced, — which supplied the needs of all departments 
of the Sunday-school excepting the primary. On the first of 


1 Professor Harper’s connection with these Lessons. The system and method 
of studies proposed in the above-mentioned article met with such hearty 
approval by Professor (now President) William R. Harper that he ear- 
nestly desired to adopt it as a part of his own general scheme of popular 
Bible study. At his request, an arrangement was made with him concerning 
them, and the numbers for the first six months therefore bear his name as editor 
in connection with that of the author. But he, being unable on account of his 
numerous engagements to give the studies the benefit of his personal attention, 
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July primary lessons and cards, prepared by Miss Lucy Wheelock, 
instructor in the Boston Primary Teachers’ Union, were added, so 
that the series is now in use in all its grades. 

II. Success. From the first these lessons were an assured 
success. So far as can be judged from letters received from all 
parts of the country, they have commonly more than satisfied the 
expectations of those who adopted them. The numerous letters of 
recommendation from those who have used them establish beyond 
question the following facts : — 

(1.) That, although these lessons cannot be used without some 
study, say an hour on each, yet, for all who are willing to give 
their Sunday-school work any reasonable amount of time, these 
lessons are easier to study and easier to teach than the Interna-° 
tional Lessons. 

(2.) That, where the teachers enter into the spirit of these les- 
sons, they in many cases to a marked degree arouse new interest 
in Bible study, and very often increase the attendance in the 
classes using them, and this alike in all classes, from the youngest 
to the oldest. 

(3.) That the classes generally are learning vastly more under 
this system than they ever did under any other. It is not claimed 


that these lessons have been a success in every school or class 


secured the services of Ernest D. Burton, Professor in New Testament 
Interpretation at Newton Theological Institution, Newton Centre, Mass., to 
do this work for him, and at the end of the first half year withdrew from the 
enterprise, as stated in the following announcement : — 

“In view of the peculiar responsibilities which have been placed upon me 
recently, I have felt compelled to withdraw my connection from the course of 
studies on ‘The Life of Christ,’ prepared by the Rev. Erastus Blakeslee. I 
have, therefore, transferred my interests in the same to Mr. Blakeslee, whose 
work on these studies I heartily commend to those who feel the need of im- 
proved methods of Sunday-school Bible study. The examination on this series 
of studies offered by the American Institute of Sacred Literature will be held 
at the close of the year, as already announced. 

(Signed) W. R. Harper. 

“ New HAVEN, June 8, 1891.” 

Simultaneously with this withdrawal of Professor Harper, the publication 
of the studies was transferred from the Student Publishing Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn., to the much larger facilities of the Bible Study Publishing Com- 
pany, 134 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass., and Professor Burton kindly con- 
sented to continue his editorial work upon them, so that the transfer of interests 
should work no detriment to the character of the lessons. At the desire of 
the author, Professor Burton, whose name now appears as editor in place of 
that of Professor Harper, is now giving these lessons the most careful atten- 
tion, and has made, and will continue to make, many valuable suggestions. 
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using them. It is not possible that any system can be, but the 
exceptions in this case are rare, and are largely overbalanced by 
the enthusiasm of the great majority concerning them. Their cir- 
culation has steadily increased from the first, and they are now 
used in a large number of schools and classes in considerably 
more than half the States in the Union, and in Canada, Japan, 
and West Africa. 

These results have been achieved notwithstanding the natural 
reluctance of schools to give up the lessons to which they had been 
so long accustomed in order to experiment with a wholly new and 
untried system of lessons, and notwithstanding the fear which many 
felt that they would not be able to dispense with the multitudinous 
helps of the International Series. So great success attained in 
so short a time not only stamps these lessons with the verdict of 
public approval, but also strongly emphasizes the awakening in- 
terest of our Sunday-schools in better methods of Bible study. 

III. Reasons ror Success. (1.) Dissatisfaction with the 
International Lessons. This success is doubtless in part due to 
the deep and widespread discontent with the International system. 
Facts that have come to my knowledge within the past year show 
that this dissatisfaction is much greater than I had supposed. I 
should be unwilling to publish some of the statements of opinion 
concerning that system which have come into my hands, lest I 
should seem unreasonably to antagonize and discredit a scheme of 
Bible study which was probably the best scheme possibly attain- 
able at the time it was adopted, and which has done a noble work, 
but which has not grown to meet the demands which itself in 
part has created. Were any evidence of the existence of this 
dissatisfaction needed, it would be only necessary to point to 
the frequent attempts to minimize it in the addresses and pub- 
lications of those most deeply interested in preserving that system 
unchanged. 

(2.) Some reasons for that dissatisfaction. (a.) Not com- 
prehensive. When considered with reference to the real needs of 
all well-established church Sunday-schools, the defect in the Inter- 
national system is a radical one. It is often said that the system 
is a good one, and that all that is needed is some better method of 
teaching it. Interpreted in the light of current comment, that 
means that the International Lessons can be and should be so 
taught as to give a comprehensive knowledge of the Bible. I 
find many remarks of that general import in my file of news- 
paper clippings for the past year, but no one has as yet arisen 
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to tell us how it can be done. It certainly cannot be accomplished 
through brief notes on the events intervening between the lessons, 
for the best lesson helps have used such notes for years without 
attaining the desired end. Teachers and scholars alike most 
commonly regard these and other similar notes as appendages to 
the lessons, and not as integral parts of them, and so pass them 
over almost unnoticed. Meanwhile, notwithstanding these well- 
meant and laborious efforts, the conviction is steadily deepening 
that the International system fails just at this point. It cannot 
be otherwise, for the lessons are not selected for any such pur- 
pose. Sometimes they jump over many chapters, putting into 
two successive lessons events widely separated in point of time, 
and with only the most distant if any relation to one another ; 
and again they make two lessons out of a single event which 
must be studied as one whole in order to any really intelligent 
understanding of it. The truth is, that the defect in the Inter- 
national system in this respect is fundamental; that system can- 
not be made to do duty for a method of Bible study for which it 
was not designed. The system has many excellencies, but the 
promotion of comprehensive Bible study is not one of them. 

(b.) Requires supplementary lessons. In further evidence of 
this, let me refer to the large number of so-called “ Normal class ” 
and other similar outlines of Bible study which have been prepared 
by the promoters of the International lesson scheme for the ex- 
press purpose of supplementing its deficiencies in this respect. 
One of the latest and best of these is the Outline Studies in 
Biblical history, geography, etc., prepared to accompany the 
Pilgrim Lesson Series. The editor of that series, in his last an- 
nual report to the society which he represents, speaks concerning 
these supplementary studies as follows: ‘“ That some such course 
is necessary to supplement the International Lessons is apparent 
to any one who knows the deficiencies of that system. It has not 
yet been made apparent that any better system can be devised for 
use by the Sunday-schools than is given in the International Les- 
sons. That, however, leaves a scholar with a fragmentary and 
undigested knowledge of the Bible” (italics mine).1 When 
one of the warmest friends of that system speaks of it in such 
language as this, it is needless for others to urge its deficiencies in 
this respect. The “Congregationalist,” in an editorial warmly 
commending the above-mentioned Pilgrim Outline Studies, says : 


1 Annual Report of the Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing Society, 
1891, p. 39. 
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“The enlargement of present plans of Sunday-school study will 
naturally be in the direction indicated by these Outlines.” In 
this it undoubtedly reads the signs of the times correctly ; there 
must be a change in this direction before long. It was with this 
in view that the Outline Inductive Bible Studies represented 
by myself were prepared. Their object is to unite the study of 
the outlines of the Bible with the study of the Bible itself, or, in 
other words, to study the Bible along its own lines of construction, 
— to take the dry bones of these normal and other outlines, and 
cover them with the flesh and blood of Scripture, so that in the 
end the Bible shall be known for what it is as a whole, and not 
through a skeleton of it stored in one corner of the mind, and 
a mass of “fragmentary and undigested ” extracts from it in an- 
other. 

(c.) Wrong in theory. The real difficulty in the case lies in 
the principle on which the International Lessons are selected ; it is 
not educational but hortatory. So far as can be judged from the 
lessons themselves, passages are selected for study with reference 
to their adaptability to so-called “ practical applications,” rather 
than with reference to the general course of history, or the general 
statements of doctrine with which they are connected. It is true 
that many of the lessons contain but very little material avail- 
able for such use ; but the fact that no lesson-book maker presumes 
to send out his quarterlies without a considerable number of 
practical applications for each lesson, whether they grow natu- 
rally out of the subject or not, shows how deeply rooted is the 
idea that the great end of Sunday-school instruction is hortatory 
rather than educational. 

This principle of selection is one which applies to most excel- 
lent advantage in all mission Sunday-schools, and wherever the 
chief ends in view are evangelistic, but it is not one which satis- 
fies the educational needs of our regularly established Sunday- 
schools. I know how liable this remark is to be misunderstood, 
and how easily the defenders of the International system can 
construe it into a blow at the very life of the Sunday-school. But 
I request all, to whom, in view of the popular methods of speech 
at Sunday-school conventions, such a statement may seem start- 
ling, to ask themselves these questions: (1.) Whether the large 
majority of the members of our Sunday-schools who are also 
members of the church ought not to be furnished with some 
scheme of Sunday-school instruction which shall give them a 
better knowledge of the Bible than is possible under the Inter- 
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national system? (2.) Whether the children and youth who are 
growing up in our Sunday-schools, and whose knowledge of the 
Bible is universally conceded to be woefully deficient, have not 
some claims upon their pastors and teachers for better methods of 
instruction? And (3) whether, as a matter of fact, “the practical 
application ” idea in the Sunday-school does not in practice com- 
monly degenerate into a random discussion about things concern- 
ing which neither teacher nor scholars know very much? I am 
aware how many good, earnest teachers we have who sincerely de- 
sire to instruct and help their scholars, but I ask them whether, 
in the material put before them in the International Lessons for 
study, and in the treatment of it in the lesson helps, they are not 
often most sorely perplexed to make their precious Sunday-school 
hour little else than a disappointment and a burden ? 

(d.) A change necessary. I am firmly convinced that no great 
improvement can be made in the present condition of our Sunday- 
schools except by introducing some method of study which shall 
give real instruction in the great facts and truths of the Bible. 
And I also believe that, when the great facts and truths are fairly 
presented to the mind in the way in which the Bible presents 
them, the question of practical application will take care of itself. 
There never should be a practical application which does not grow 
directly out of the heart of the Scripture studied. Coming thus, 
it is weighty ; coming otherwise, it is valueless. If I may believe 
the testimonies which have come to me from various quarters, I 
cannot doubt but that those who have studied the lessons on the 
Life of Christ during the present year have received much pro- 
founder spiritual impressions from them than they ever have 
received from any other Bible study. This is not through ques- 
tions of practical application, for such questions have been very 
few, but it is because the truth of the Bible has been brought out 
through the lessons, and then left to do its own blessed work. 
Out of this study, there has risen up in the minds of very many 
a vision of Christ which has been to them a new revelation of 
his person and work. 

IV. Tue Lesson Scueme. Over against this hortatory or 
homiletie theory of Sunday-school study let us put the theories 
on which the Outline Inductive Bible Studies are based. They 
are these : — 

(1.) That our Sunday-schools are designed, first of all, to in- 
struct the children and youth of our congregations in the facts, 
teachings, and practical truths of the Bible. 
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(2.) That a comprehensive general acquaintance with the 
Bible as a whole, especially in its relation to the person and work 
of Christ, should precede the minute and thorough study of its 
individual parts. 

(3.) That, after this general study has been completed, it should 
be followed by the most exhaustive possible study of individual 
books or subjects. 

(4.) That, as the doctrine of redemption is the principal theme 
in the Scriptures, the Bible should be studied first with reference 
to this fact; and, therefore, (a@) that our Sunday-school study 
as a system should begin with the study of the Life of Christ, 
and that this should be presented as completely as possible, not 
from any one Gospel only, but from them all, so that the several 
parts of his life and teachings may be clearly presented as a 
whole ; (6) that this study of the life of Christ should be followed 
by a similarly comprehensive study of the results of his work, as 
seen in the history and doctrine of the Christian church in the 
Acts, the Epistles, and the Book of Revelation; and (c) that it 
should then take up the history and beliefs of the Old Testa- 
ment church, with special reference to the origin and progress of 
the Messianic idea, thus completing what the Bible has to say on 
this subject. 

(5.) That this general comprehensive study of the whole Bible, 
with these particular ends in view, should be carried on through a 
graded series of lessons which should present to each grade, ac- 
cording to its age and capacity, such facts and truths as are suited 
to it, so that children using these several courses should go 
through the Bible once in four or five years, each time in a dif- 
ferent grade and with different methods of treatment, but always 
studying on one general plan and in such a way that what is 
learned in one grade may not need to be unlearned in another. 

(6.) That these graded courses of study should be looked upon 
as a definite and characteristic portion of Sunday-school Bible 
study ; that they should be so arranged that if begun in childhood 
they will be completed at maturity, or, if taken up at a later age, 
will be completed in from four to eight years; and that their 
completion, whenever begun, should mark the time of graduation 
from the Sunday-school into the Bible class, properly so called. 

(7.) That it should be always kept in mind that these Compre- 
hensive Outline Studies are intended to provide a broad and firm 
foundation for subsequent minute and exhaustive study of par- 
ticular Biblical books or topics, and that in the Bible-class depart- 
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ment of the Sunday-school such study should be carried on con- 
tinuously. 

It will be noticed that the above scheme presents a complete 
outline of general graded Sunday-school Bible study, which re- 
quires for its completion, say the first sixteen years of a child’s 
Sunday-school life. During this period, assuming that there will 
be four courses of study of four grades each (two courses in the 
New Testament and two in the Old), and that none of them are 
repeated, the child will go through the Bible four times, and with 
steady progress in his work from beginning to end. It is most 
likely, however, that many schools will prefer to give more than 
one year to some of these courses, as, for instance, that on the 
Life of Christ, and to continue this most profitable kind of study 
for a longer time. The scheme also provides that, whenever these 
courses are completed, those who have had the benefit of them, 
and any others qualified for such work, shall engage together for 
an indefinite period in the careful study of special parts of Scrip- 
ture, which study, being based on the general knowledge of the 
Bible acquired through the comprehensive courses above referred 
to, will be invaluable. Incident to this scheme of study is its in- 
fluence on the much mooted question of graded Sunday-schools. 
With a system of graded text-books once provided, our best, most 
enterprising Sunday-schools would work into the graded system 
almost as a matter of course, and so another most important ad- 
vance step in Sunday-school work would be taken. 

V. Tue Graves. As at present designed, these Comprehen- 
sive Outline Studies comprise four grades in each course : — 

(1.) Primary Grade. This should be prepared by acknow- 
ledged experts in primary teaching, and in such a way as to inter- 
est the youngest children in the principal stories and the simplest, 
most essential truths of Scripture. Neither the topics nor the 
Scripture text of these lessons need always be just the same as in 
the higher'grades, but they should be always on the same general 
parts of Scripture, using such portions of it as are adapted for 
children, and in such a way that the lessons of this grade, when 
completed, shall give a reasonably complete children’s view of the 
whole range of Biblical facts and truths. 

In the Life of Christ Series, now being published, this grade 
is provided for, as has already been stated, in a series of Primary 
Lessons and Cards prepared by Miss Lucy Wheelock. These 
lessons include a singularly complete and beautiful statement of 
the Lesson Facts, with Golden Text and Lesson Hymn, and also 
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a Kindergarten Sewing-card for each lesson. The working of the 
designs on the sewing-cards gives the children something to do at 
home, and, by interesting them, fixes the lesson in mind. These 
lessons and cards have been in use with very great acceptance 
among primary teachers since the first of July. 

(2.) Intermediate Grade. This grade is designed for the 
younger classes, including in some cases, perhaps, the older ones 
in the primary department, and is intended to combine clear and 
definite instruction in the stories and principal truths of the 
Bible, with instruction concerning the names and order of its 
books, and the abbreviations used for them ; practice in finding 
references ; the principal facts concerning the chronology of the 
Bible; the geography, manners, and customs of Bible countries ; 
and whatever else is necessary to an intelligent, general acquaint- 
ance with the Bible as a book. It is not intended that these sup- 
plementary facts about the Bible shall be taught apart from the 
regular lessons, but that they shall be incorporated into the les- 
sons themselves, and by frequent reviews kept in mind. Another 
special feature of this grade, which is designed for children who 
are in what is sometimes called the “memory age,” will be the 
memorizing of the choicest parts of Scripture as they come up in 
the lessons. 

(3.) Progressive Grade. This is designed for the older classes, 
and is the key to the whole system. It includes a carefully directed 
study of the outlines and general characteristics of the Scripture 
material in each lesson, supplemented by questions intended to 
stimulate thought and discussion on its principal doctrinal and 
ethical teachings. It is designed that this grade shall complete 
the outline or elementary study of the Bible, and shall give the 
scholar a firm grasp on all its great facts and principles. 

The Written-Answer Method. ‘This is used in both Inter- 
mediate and Progressive grades. It consists in leaving space for 
writing the answer under certain questions, especially such as are 
answered from Bible references. This device is a very simple 
one, but the experience of the past year has proved it to be ex- 
ceedingly helpful to both teachers and scholars, since the looking- 
out and writing-down of the answers affords something definite 
and interesting to do at home, and awakens and stimulates inter- 
est in the study of the lesson where there was none before. The 
testimony on this point is conclusive. These written answers are 
compared in class, and the Bible referred to in settling differences 
of opinion regarding them. 
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It will be noticed that the Intermediate and Progressive grades 
are somewhat alike in their general characteristics, but they are 
intended to be thoroughly different, in that one is designed for 
the use of children not long out of the primary department, and 
the other for the main body of the Sunday-school. Although the 
lessons in both grades are in general on the same parts of Scrip- 
ture, the Intermediate grade uses only so much of the lesson ma- 
terial as can be made useful for children, and lays especial emphasis 
on the lesson facts; while the Progressive grade is intended to 
make a complete outline presentation of all the important things 
contained in the passages under consideration, and to enter much 
more fully into the lesson teachings. The Intermediate grade is 
really preparatory to the Progressive, while the Progressive is 
complete within itself; thus the two, while harmonious in spirit, 
are very different in purpose. 

(4.) Advanced Grade. Here we come to a wholly different 
method of study, and one that is designed to hold an intermediate 
place between the distinctively outline study above described and 
the minute and exhaustive study of particular books or topics 
which will succeed it. It is designed for those who, through the 
thorough, general knowledge of the Bible attained in the previous 
grades, or by other similar study, are prepared to devote them- 
selves mainly to the doctrinal and ethical teachings of the several 
lessons. It therefore presents its material in the form of con- 
versation topics, with questions which are designed to stimulate 
and lead discussion on them. These topics, when fully brought 
out, will comprise practically a course in Biblical theology and 
ethics, the topics treated being taken up, not in a systematic way, 
but in the Biblical way; that is, in the order and in the connec- 
tions in which they occur in the Bible itself, and then followed 
out into their relations to other parts of Scripture. 

In the current lessons on the Life of Christ this grade was 
begun in accordance with these principles, but it was soon found 
that very few classes had that previous acquaintance with the facts 
of Christ’s life which would enable them to enter into the questions 
raised to good advantage, and that many were giving it up and 
taking the Progressive grade in preference. This grade was, 
therefore, combined with the Progressive grade in July for the 
remainder of the present year; but it is intended that on the re- 
vision of the Life of Christ studies another year, for the purpose 
of bringing all the grades into the closest possible conformity to the 
theories on which these lessons are based, the Advanced grade 
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shall be completed in exact accordance with its original purpose 
as above explained, and it is expected that it will eventually be- 
come the most valuable grade of the series for those who are pre- 
pared to use it. 

The features in the lessons on the Life of Christ which have 
been most warmly commended by those who have used: them 
have been those in which the lesson theories above stated have 
been most fully realized, and it is therefore intended, as far as 
practicable in the grades published, to follow these principles 
much more closely in the lessons of another year. 

VI. Oxsecrions. The objections to these lessons have come 
for the most part from those who have not tried them. Among 
the most serious of these objections are the following : — 

(1.) They destroy uniformity. Although much has been 
said and written about the grandeur of the thought that Sunday- 
schools everywhere are studying the same lesson on any given 
Sunday, yet I suppose no one would seriously argue that it is 
commonly a matter of the slightest importance to any one school 
what any other school is studying at any given time, any more 
than it is what lesson helps or hymn-books they use. The only 
real question before any Sunday-school is what, in view of its 
own peculiar circumstances, is the best course of study for it, and 
no school has any right to impair its own precious opportunities 
for Bible study by adopting or clinging to any course of study 
simply because some other school does. 

But, passing beyond mere sentiment in the matter, there appears 
at first sight to be a great advantage in uniform lessons, in that 
they induce a multitude of notes on the lessons in the religious 
and other papers; or, as has been said for substance, that they 
set the whole world to thinking and writing on a given topic. As 
shown in my article in the “ Andover Review” for last October,! 
this is really one of the most serious weaknesses of the Inter- 
national system. This multiplicity of notes and comments leads 
away from the study of the Bible itself by substituting in place 
thereof a study of what other people say about it, and so defeats 
the very end for which they were designed. 

(2.) Lack of helps. The habit of dependence on notes and 
comments, which the International system has cultivated, has be- 
come so fixed in many teachers and scholars that they think it 
impossible to get along without them. This feeling has probably 


1 A copy of this article will be sent to any address, on receipt of a stamp 
for postage, by the author, P. O..Box 549, Spencer, Mass. 
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been more potent than anything else in preventing the introduc- 
tion of my lessons into many schools, but, as a matter of fact, this 
objection disappears as soon as these lessons are tried, and classes 
begin to experience what one pastor calls “the luxury of a thor- 
ough study of great Bible truths” from the Bible itself. These 
lessons are so rich in material that every moment spent upon 
them is effective, so that, in the words of an experienced and 
busy teacher, “an hour’s study on these lessons gives me a great 
deal more that I can use in my class than the same length of 
time spent on the International Lessons.” The testimonies on this 
point are very emphatic.! No one need hesitate a moment about 
adopting these lessons for fear that he cannot use them through 
lack of his accustomed helps. 

(3.) The scholars wili not study them. This objection is 
based on the fact that they do not study the International Lessons, 
and on the assumption that, therefore, they will not study any. 
The numerous testimonials of those who have used these lessons 
show that this fear is unfounded; and that whole classes who have 
formerly regarded their Sunday-sehool lessons with indifference, 
have entered into the study of these lessons with very great profit 
and interest. This objection is precisely that which was urged 
at first against the Christian Endeavor Society ; namely, that the 
young people would not do what it required of them, and the 
answer is the same — that they dodo it. The magnificent success 
of the Christian Endeavor movement is due to its founder’s faith 
in the willingness of the yeung people to do religious work when 
it is properly put before them, and experience proves that under 
similar circumstances our Sunday-schools, as a whole, are equally 
willing to do their Sunday-school lesson work. These things at 
least are certain, that any class that will study any other lessons 
will study these also, that very many who will not study any other 
lessons will study these gladly, and that all who do study these 
lessons get much more benefit from them than they can from any 
others now in use. 

VII. Courses oF Stupy. The courses of study provided for 
in this scheme, as at present formulated, subject of course to such 
modifications as may hereafter seem wise, are as follows : — 


1 A pamphlet of testimonials covering this and other points of objection to 
these lessons will be sent to any address on application to The Bible Study Pub- 
lishing Company, 134 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
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(1.) The Life of Christ, from the four Gospels. This is the 
course which has been in successful use since the first of January, 
1891. 

(2.) The Apostolic Church,—a comprehensive outline study 
of its history and teachings as found in the Acts, the Epistles, 
and Revelation. This course will be ready for use in 1892. A 
full analysis of it, with explanatory notes, etc., is appended to this 
article. It will be issued in two grades, — Intermediate and 
Progressive, — which will be sufficient for the needs of any Sun- 
day-school excepting in the primary department, where it is pro- 
posed to use Miss Wheelock’s Lessons and Cards on the Life of 
Christ, as being the most attractive possible course for little chil- 
dren, and as the proper point for them to begin their systematic 
Bible study. It is expected that the grades published will be 
issued in quarterly form, and that the first numbers will be ready 
for delivery in November. 

(3.) Old Testament Courses. It is proposed to follow these 
New Testament courses, in 1893-94, by similarly comprehensive 
outline courses on the history, biography, and prophecy of the 
Old Testament, with especial reference to their relation to the 
coming Messiah, thus completing the series of outline courses on 
the whole Bible. 

(4.) Special Courses. As suggested in the foregoing article, 
it is expected that as occasion shall arise these general outline 
courses will be followed by minute and exhaustive special studies 
of particular Biblical books and topics. 

VIII. Tue Biste Stupy Union. Asan aid in the prepara- 
tion and introduction of this series of Biblical studies, a Bible 
Study Union has been formed, embracing in its membership 
several well-known professors, pastors, Sunday-school superin- 
tendents and others interested in Bible study, who have either 
used or carefully examined the lessons already published, and who 
heartily recommend them and this general scheme of Bible study 
for Sunday-school use. Their names will be published at a later 
date. 

The business affairs of this enterprise are in the hands of The 
Bible Study Publishing Company, 13} Bromfield Street, Boston, 
Mass. (Henry D. Noyes & Co., General Agents.) This com- 
pany proposes, with the aid of the best scholarship that can 
be procured, to carry out this general scheme of study as rapidly 
as circumstances permit. It asks the codperation of all interested 
in improved methods of Sunday-school Bible study. 
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OUTLINE INDUCTIVE BIBLE STUDIES. 
SECOND SERIES.1 
THE APOSTOLIC CHURCH. 
ITS HISTORY AND PRINCIPAL TEACHINGS AS RECORDED IN THE ACTS, THE EPISTLES, 
AND REVELATION. 
NOTES. 


1. Ossect. — These studies are designed to present an outline his- 
torical sketch of the growth and development of the Christian church 
in the Apostolic age, and an outline of the Apostolic teachings, as re- 
corded in the Book of the Acts taken as a whole, and in so much of the 
Epistles and of the Book of Revelation as may be necessary for these 
purposes, the doctrinal matter from the several Epistles being incorpo- 
rated with the historical matter of the Acts, partly with reference to the 
development of the Christian doctrine contained in them, and partly 
with reference to their probable chronological sequence. 

2. TREATMENT OF MATERIAL. — In view of the large amount of ma- 
terial assigned for each lesson, it should be remembered that it is de- 
signed to treat this material comprehensively and in outline only, and 
not minutely or in detail, the object being to give a general view of the 
history and doctrine of the Apostolic church and of the character, con- 
tents, and mutual relations of the various New Testament books describing 
it, as a basis for the more particular study of separate books or doctrines 
at some future time. A single lesson may suffice for the exceedingly 
interesting and profitable outline study of an Epistle which would require 
months perhaps for its exhaustive study. 

3. InrRopucTORY Matters. — In order to make these lessons as 
complete as possible, each book as it is taken up will be prefaced by a 
brief statement regarding its authorship, date, and purpose, and also a 
careful analysis of its contents. Hach book will thus be presented as a 
whole and in its relations to other books, although in accordance with 
the theory and purpose of these studies it will be necessary to dwell on 
such portions only of the Epistles and Revelation as are essential to a 
reasonably full presentation of the history and principal beliefs of the 
church in the days of the Apostles. 

4. CuronoLocy. — Much of the chronology of the Acts and the dates of 
some of the Epistles are uncertain. The dates given in these studies are 
those supported by some of the best authorities, especially Weiss and Meyer. 


LESSON TOPICS. 
(General statement, subject to revision.) 


Part I. — BEGINNING AT JERUSALEM, — THE FOUNDING OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHuRCH. Acts i—vii. A. D. 30-34. 


Lesson 1.— Power from on High. Actsi., ii. May, A. v. 30. 
(1) Introductory, — analysis of the Book of Acts. 


1 Copyrighted, 1891, by The Bible Study Publishing Company. 
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(2) Waiting for the promise of the Father. (Chap. i.) 
(3) The promise fulfilled, — the day of Pentecost. (Chap. ii.) 


Lesson 2.— The Beginning of Opposition. Acts iii. l—iv. 31. A. D. 30. 


(1) The healing of the lame man at the gate Beautiful. (iii. 1-10.) 
(2) Peter’s address in Solomon’s porch. (iii. 11-26.) 
(3) Peter and John arrested, threatened, and released. (iv. 1-31.) 


Lesson 3. — Brotherhood within the Church, and Persecution without. Acts 
iv. 32—v. 42. A. D. 32, 33. 

(1) Having all things common. (iv. 32-37.) 

(2) Ananias and Sapphira. (v. 1-11.) 

(3) Many Apostolic miracles. (v. 12-16.) 

(4) The Apostles imprisoned, miraculously released, and again arrested. 
(v. 17-82.) . 

(5) The counsel of Gamaliel. The Apostles beaten and let go. (v. 
33-42.) 


Lesson 4.— The First Christian Martyr. Acts vi., vii. 


(1) Deacons appointed. Rapid growth of the church. (vi. 1-7.) 
(2) Stephen’s ministry and arrest. (vi. 8-15.) 

(3) His address before the Sanhedrin. (vii. 1-53.) 

(4) His vision and death. (vii. 54-60.) 


Part II. — Carrying THE GOSPEL FROM JERUSALEM TO ANTIOCH, 
— THe DISPERSION OF THE DISCIPLES AND THE BEGINNINGS OF 
THE MIsSIONS TO THE GENTILES. EARLY CHRISTIAN TEACHINGS. 
Acts viii.—xii. 1 Peter. James. aA. pv. 35-44. 


Lesson 5.— The Beginnings of Larger Things. Acts viii. 1—ix. 30. A. D. 
35-38. 


(1) The first general persecution. The church scattered abroad, preach- 
ing. (viii. 1-4.) 

(2) Many Samaritans converted. Simon the sorcerer. (viii. 5-25.) 

(3) Philip and the Ethiopian. (viii. 26-40.) 

(4) The conversion and baptism of Saul. (ix. 1-19 a.) 

(5) Saul’s labors and perils in Damascus and Jerusalem. (ix. 19 5-30.) 


Lesson 6.— The First Gentile Converts. Acts ix. 31—xi. 18. A. p. 39-42. 


(1) Rest from persecution; rapid growth. (ix. 31.) 

(2) Peter heals Aneas, and raises Dorcas from the dead. (ix. 32-43.) 

(3) Peter’s vision, and the conversion of Cornelius. (Chap. x.) 

(4) Jewish exclusiveness vs. God’s grace, — Peter defends his conduct, 
and the church in Jerusalem joyfully accepts the Gentiles as 
believers. (xi. 1-18.) 
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Lesson 7.— A Gentile Church in Antioch. Renewed Persecution in Jerusalem. 
Acts xi. 19—xii. 25. A. D. 43-45. 
(1) Saul at Antioch. The first Gentile church. (xi. 19-26.) 
(2) The famine ; contributions for the saints at Jerusalem. (xi. 27-30; 
xii. 25.) 
(3) Herod’s persecutions; James’ martyrdom; and Peter’s imprison- 
ment and miraculous release. (xii. 1-19.) 


(4) Herod’s miserable death. (xii. 20-24.) 
Lesson 8.— Comfort in Tribulation. Selections from 1 Peter. 


Remark. — Most commentators put 1 Peter (Lesson 8) and many put 
James (Lessons 9, 10) at a later date, but they are inserted here partly 
on the authority of Weiss (see Introduction, vol. ii. pp. 104-106 and 
140-142), but mainly because they present early phases of Christian 
doctrine. 

(1) Introductory, — analysis of the First Epistle of Peter. 

(2) The living hope, and the redeemed life. (Chap. i.) 

(3) The spiritual house, and the royal priesthood. (ii. 1-12.) 
(4) Suffering evil patiently. (ii. 13-25.) 

(5) Proved through trial. (iv. 12-19.) 


Lesson 9.— Doers of the Word. James i., ii. 


(1) Introductory, — analysis of the Epistle of James. 

2) Enduring temptation. (i. 1-18.) 

(3) Receiving the word with meekness. (i. 19-27.) 

(4) Without respect of persons. (ii. 1-13.) 

(5) Showing faith by works. (ii. 14-26.) 

Lesson 10.— The Fruit of Righteousness. James iii.—v. 

(1) Restraining the tongue. (iii. 1-12.) 

(2) Having wisdom from above. (iii. 13-18.) 

(3) Seeking the friendship of God and not of the world. (iv. 1-12.) 
(4) Trusting not in self or in riches. (iv. 13—v. 6.) 

(5) Waiting the Lord’s coming in patience. (v. 7-11.) 
(6) Praying in faith. (v. 12-20.) 


Lesson 11.— Review of Lessons 1-10. 


Part III.—Carryine THE Gospet into AstA Minor AnD East- 
ERN Evropr, — Paut’s First Two Missionary JOURNEYS, AND 
His First Two Eptsties. Acts xiii.—xviii. 1 and 2 Thessalonians. 
A. D. 45-54. 

Lesson 12.— Paul’s First Missionary Journey, — Carrying the Gospel into 

Asia Minor. Acts xiii. 1—xiv. 26. A. D. 45-51. 

(1) Paul and Barnabas sent forth. (xiii. 1-3.) 

(2) A Proconsul converted in Cyprus. (xiii. 4-12.) 
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(3) Success and persecutions in Pamphylia, Pisidia, and Lycaonia. 
(xiii. 13—xiv. 25.) 
(4) Return to Antioch and long tarry there. (xiv. 26-28.) 


Lesson 13. — The Council at Jerusalem. Acts xv. 1-35. 


(1) Its occasion. (xv. 1-5.) 
(2) Its proceedings and result. (xv. 6-35.) 


Lesson 14.— Paul’s Second Missionary Journey, First Part,— Carrying the 
Gospel into Macedonia. Acts xv. 36—xvi. 40. A. D. 52, 53. 

(1) Separation of Paul and Barnabas. (xv. 36-41.) 

(2) Paul revisiting the churches in Asia Minor. (xvi. 1-5.) 

(3) The Macedonian ery. (xvi. 6-10.) 

(4) Paul and Silas at Philippi. (xvi. 11-40.) 


Lesson 15.— Paul’s Second Missionary Journey, Second Part,— Carrying the 
Gospel into Achaia. Acts xvii. 1—xviii. 22. A. D. 53, 54. 


(1) Paul is driven out of Thessalonica and Beroea. (xvii. 1-15.) 
(2) He addresses the Athenians on Mars Hill. (xvii. 16-34.) 
(3) Has great success in Corinth. (xviii. 1-17.) 

(4) Returns to Antioch. (xviii. 18-22.) 


Lesson 16.— Paul’s First Two Epistles. 1 and 2 Thessalonians. 
(Written from Corinth, a. p. 53, 54.) 


(1) Introductory, — analysis of 1 and 2 Thessalonians, 

(2) Paul’s love for his converts, and tender solicitude for their welfare. 
(1 Thess. i. 2—iv. 12.) 

(3) Comfort and exhortation from the fact and manner of Christ’s com- 
ing again. (1 Thess. iv. 13—v. 11.) 

(4) Practical errors concerning Christ’s coming corrected. (2 Thess.) 


Part IV.— EstaBiisHING THE CHURCHES IN THE Farru, — PAvut’s 
TutrD MissIonNARY JOURNEY, AND HIS Four GREAT DocTRINAL 
Episties. Acts xviii. 23—xxi. 14; 1 and 2 Corinthians, Galatians, 
Romans. A. D. 55-59. 


Lesson 17.— Rapid Growth of the Church at Ephesus. Acts xviii. 23—xx. 6. 
A. D. 56-58. 
(1) The preaching of Apollos. (xviii. 23-28.) 
(2) The baptism of John. (xix. 1-7.) 
(3) Paul’s two years of great success. (xix. 8-20.) 
(4) Diana and the silversmiths. (xix. 21-41.) 
(5) Paul’s departure to Macedonia. (xx. 1-6.) 
1 Some authorities put the dates in Part 1V. and V., and a portion of those 
in Part III., one year earlier. 
VOL. XVI. — NO. 94. 23 
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Lesson 18.— Christ for us, and we for Christ, — The Folly of Party Spirit. 
1 Cor. i. 10—iv. 21. 
(Epistle written from Ephesus, A. D. 58.) 
(1) Introductory, — analysis of 1 Corinthians. 
(2) The parties among the Corinthians. (i. 10-17.) 
(3) Human wisdom vs. divine wisdom. (i. 18—ii. 16.) 
(4) Many ministers, one God ; many builders, one foundation. (Chap. 
ili.) 
(5) Not puffed up one against the other. (Chap. iv.) 


Lesson 19.— Christian Liberty and Christian Love. 1 Cor. viii. 1—xi. 1. 
(1) Eating meat sacrificed to idols ; lawful, but not loving. (Chap. viii. ; 
comp. Rom. xiv. 13-23.) 
(2) Paul’s example in waiving rights. (Chap. ix.) 
(3) Warning from Old Testament history. (x. 1-13.) 
(4) Argument from the Communion. (x. 14-22.) 
(5) Conclusion: use not liberty, but love. (x. 23—xi. 1.) 


Lesson 20. — Spiritual Gifts. 1 Cor. xii.—xiv. 
(1) The diversity of gifts. (Chap. xii.) 
(2) Love greater than all “ gifts.” (Chap. xiii.) 
(3) Prophecy the most edifying, hence the best gift. (Chap. xiv.) 


Lesson 21. — The Christian Ministry. 2 Cor. iv. 1—vi. 10. 


(Epistle written from Macedonia, a. p. 58.) 
(1) Introductory, — analysis of 2 Corinthians. 
(2) Preaching not ourselves but Christ. (iv. 1-15.) 
(3) Walking by faith, not by sight. (iv. 16—v. 10.) 
(4) Ambassadors on behalf of Christ. (v. 11—vi. 10.) 


Lesson 22. — Christian Charity, — Ministering to the Saints. 2 Cor. viii., ix. 


(1) Giving incited by the example of the Macedonians and of Christ. 


(viii. 1-9). 
(2) Exhortation to complete what has been begun. (viii. 10-15.) 
(3) The agents of this charity recommended. (viii. 16-24.) 
(4) Prepared for giving. (ix. 1-5; comp. 1 Cor. xvi. 1-3.) 
(5) Sowing sparingly vs. sowing bountifully. (ix. 6-15.) 


Lesson 23.— Glorying in the Lord,— Paul’s Defense of his Apostleship. 
2 Cor. x. 1.—xii. 13 ; comp. Gal. i. 11—ii. 21. 
(1) Paul apologizes for glorying. (xi. 1-21.) 
(2) Glories in his labors and trials. (xi. 21-33.) 
(3) Glories in his revelations and his sufferings. (xii. 1-13.) 
(4) The source and recognition of his authority. (Gal. i. 11—ii. 21.) 
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Lesson 24.— Review of Lessons 11-23. 
Lesson 25.— The Liberty of the Gospel. Gal. iii.—v. 


(Epistle written from Macedonia, a. p. 58.) 
(1) Introductory, — analysis of the Epistle to the Galatians. 
(2) The antagonism between works and faith. (Chap. iii.) 
(3) The freedom of the son vs. the bondage of the servant. (Chap. iv.) 
(4) Liberty, not law. Love, not license. (v. 1-15.) 
(5) The spirit, not the flesh. (v. 16-26.) 
Lesson 26.— A Salvation Needed. Rom. i. 16—iii. 20. 
(Epistle written from Corinth, A. p. 59.) 
(1) Introductory, — analysis of the Epistle to the Romans. 
(2) The gospel for all. (i. 16, 17.) 
(3) Condition of the Gentiles without the gospel. (i. 18-32.) 
(4) Condition of the Jews without the gospel. (i. 1—iii. 20.) 


Lesson 27.— The Salvation Provided. Rom. iii. 21—v. 21. 
(1) Christ our propitiation through faith. (iii. 21-31.) 
(2) Salvation in Old Testament times through faith. (Chap. iv.) 
(3) The blessedness and excellence of salvation through faith. (Chap. v.) 


Lesson 28.— Complete Salvation. Rom. vi.—viii. 


(1) Faith delivers from sin as well as frees from penalty. (Chaps. vi., vii.) 
(2) Therefore now no condemnation. (viii. 1-13.) 
(3) Children of God, and more than conquerors. (viii. 14-39.) 


Lesson 29.— Practical Christianity. Rom. xii. 1—xv. 13. 


(1) Our relations to our fellow-men. (Chap. xii.) 

(2) Our relations to the civil authorities. (Chap. xiii.) 
(3) Living unto the Lord. (Chap. xiv.) 

(4) Bearing the infirmities of the weak. (xv. 1-13.) 


Lesson 30.— The Close of Paul’s Third Missionary Journey. Acts xx. T— 
xxi. 14. A. D. 59. 


(1) Eutychus restored to life. (xx. 7-12.) 

(2) Paul’s farewell to the Ephesian elders. (xx. 13-38.) 
(3) The voyage to Cesarea. (xxi. 1-7.) 

(4) Paul’s imprisonment prophesied. (xxi. 8-14.) 

(5) Review — Lessons 25-30. 


Part V.— PREACHING THE GOSPEL IN Rome, — PAu In CHAINs, 
AND THE Four EpistLEs OF HIS IMPRISONMENT. Acts xxi. 17— 
xxviii. 31; Philemon; Colossians; Ephesians; Philippians. A. D. 
59-64. 

Lesson 31.— The Mob at Jerusalem. Acts. xxi. 15—xxii. 29. A. D. 59. 


(1) Paul’s vow. (xxi. 15-26.) 
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(2) The uproar among the people. (xxi. 27-40.) 
(3) Paul’s defense before the mob. (xxii. 1-21.) 
(4) His appeal to his Roman citizenship. (xxii. 22-29.) 


Lesson 32.— Paul’s First Two Trials. . Acts. xxii. 30—xxiv. 27. 
(1) Tried by the Council. (xxii. 30—xxiii. 10.) } 


(2) Saved from assassination. (xxiii. 11-35.) 
(3) Tried by Felix. (Chap. xxiv.) 


Lesson 33.— Christ the all in all. Col. i. 9—iii. 17. 
(Epistle written from Czsarea about A. pD. 60.) 


Remark. Scholars are greatly disagreed as to the dates and order of 
the Epistles of the Imprisonment. Most assign them all to the imprison- 
ment at Rome, but Weiss (Introduction, pp. 326-357) and Meyer (Com. in 
loc.), whose authority we chiefly follow, assign Philemon, Colossians, and 
Ephesians to the two years of the Cesarean imprisonment, and Philip- 
pians to the Roman. 


(1) Introductory, — analysis of the Epistle to the Colossians. 

(2) The preéminent power and glory of Christ. (i. 9-23.) 

(3) The object of Paul’s ministry. (i. 24—ii. 7.) 

(4) Warnings against human wisdom. (ii. 8-23.) 

(5) Doing all things in the name of Christ. (iii. 1-17.) 
Read Philemon in connection with this lesson. ? 





Lesson 34.— A Perfect Salvation. Eph. i.-iii. | 


(Epistle written from Cesarea about A. pD. 60.) 
(1) Introductory, — analysis of the Epistle to the Ephesians. 
(2) Redeemed through the blood of Christ. (Chap. i.) 
(3) Saved by grace through faith. (ii. 1-11.) | 
(4) Fellow-citizens with the saints. (ii. 12-22.) 
(5) Rooted and grounded in love. (Chap. iii.) 


Lesson 35.— Walking Worthily. Eph. iv.—vi. 20. 
(1) The unity of the Spirit in the body of Christ. (iv. 1-16.) 
(2) Living righteously before men. (iv. 17—v. 21.) 
(3) Domestic and social maxims. (v. 22—vi. 9.) 
(4) Putting on the whole armor of God. (vi. 10-20.) 


Lrsson 36.— Paul’s Third Trial and his Appeal to Cesar. Acts xxv., xxvi. 
A. D. 61. 

(1) Tried by Festus. (xxv. 1-12.) 

(2) Brought before King Agrippa. (xxv. 13-27.) 

(3) His defense, and appeal to Cesar. (Chap. xxvi.) 

Lesson 37.— Paul’s Voyage and Shipwreck. Acts xxvii. 1—xxviii.15. A.D. 62. 

(1) The journey. (xxvii. 1—xxviii. 10.) 

(2) The arrival in Italy. (xxviii. 11-15.) 
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Lesson 38. — In a Strait betwixt Two. Acts xxviii. 16-31 ; Phil. i. 1—ii. 18. 
(Epistle written from Rome about A. p. 63.) 

(1) Introductory, — analysis of the Epistle to the Philippians. 

(2) Paul a prisoner at Rome. (Acts xxviii. 16-31; Phil. i. 1-14.) 

(3) Desiring to depart. (Phil. i. 15-30.) 

(4) Having the mind of Christ. (Phil. ii. 1-18.) 


Lesson 39.— Pressing toward the Goal. Phil. iii., iv. 


(1) Counting all things loss for Christ. (iii. 1-16.) 
(2) Citizenship in heaven. (iii. 17-21.) 

(3) Rejoicing in the Lord. (iv. 1-9.) 

(4) In whatsoever state, content. (iv. 10-23.) 


Lesson 40.— Review of Lessons 31-39. 


Part VI. — Orner Apostoric TrEacuines, — THe Catuoric EPpis- 
TLES. 


Lesson 41.— Paul’s Last Words. The Victory won; The Course Finished. 
(Selections from Titus and 1 and 2 Timothy, with analysis, etc.) 

Remark. —'The date of these Epistles is uncertain. Probably they 
were written after Paul’s release from the Roman imprisonment recorded 
in Acts. 

Lesson 42.— Growth in Grace. 2 Peter. 
(1) Introductory, — analysis of the Epistle. 
(2) Adding virtue to faith. (i. 1-11.) 
(3) The word of prophecy made sure. (i. 12-21.) 
(4) Warning against mockers. (iii. 1-7.) 
(5) Looking for the day of God. (iii. 8-13.) 
(6) Without spot and blameless. (iii. 14-18.) 
Read Jude in connection with this lesson. 


Lesson 43.— The Nature and Work of Christ. Selections from Hebrews. 
(1) Introductory, — analysis of the Epistle. 

(2) The divinity of Christ. (i. 1—ii. 4.) 

(3) The humanity of Christ. (ii. 5-18.) 

(4) The priesthood of Christ. (iv. 14—v. 10.) 

(5) The sacrifice of Christ. (x. 1-25.) 


Lesson 44.— The Necessity and Nature of Faith. Heb. x. 26—xii. 13. 
(1) Danger of unbelief. (x. 26-39.) 
(2) Examples of faith. (Chap. xi.) 
(3) Running with patience. (xii, 1-13.) 
Lesson 45.— Children of God. 1 John i.-iv. 


(1) Introductory, — analysis of the Epistle. 
(2) Walking in the light. (Chap. i.) 
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(3) Overcoming the Evil One. (Chap. ii.) 
(4) Holy living. (Chap. iii.) 
(5) Loving one another. (Chap. iv.) 
Read 2 and 3 John in connection with this lesson. 


Lesson 46.— The Messages to the Churches. Rev. i—iii. 
(1) Introductory, —analysis of the Book of Revelation. 
(2) The Sender of the messages. (Chap. i.) 
(3) The seven messages. (Chap. ii., iii.) 


Lesson 47.— The New Heaven and the New Earth. Rev. xxi. 1—xxii. 17. 
(1) The holy city, New Jerusalem. (Chap. xxi.) 
(2) The river of life. (xxii. 1-5.) 
(3) Warnings and promises. (xxii. 6-17.) 


Lesson 48. — General Review of the Lessons for the Year. 


Remark. — This lesson scheme leaves four Sundays in the year for 
reviewing lessons coming on very stormy Sundays, or for Easter, Christ- 
mas, missionary, and temperance lessons, or for vacation, as may be pre- 
ferred. 


Erastus Blakeslee. 


SPENCER, Mass. 





THE CHEROKEE OUTLET. 


A LANDSCAPE, however beautiful, when contemplated for a long 
time from the same point of view, is liable to become too familiar 
to be specially interesting ; it will cease to attract attention, not 
even furnishing material for a passing remark. A little change, 
however, in the observer’s standpoint, may be all that is needed to 
invest the prospect with a new array of beauties; the eye will be 
charmed with a fresh supply of delights, and the mind will dis- 
cover still broader and richer fields for profitable reflection. For 
the last two or more centuries our view of the “ Indian Question ” 
has been almost exclusively from the single standpoint of the 
white man; hence its proverbial staleness. What we know of 
the Indian has come down to us mainly through channels of the 
white man’s own devising, — channels which have ever been only 
too ready to color their transmissions to the praise of the latter 
and to the blame of the former, and with but little regard for 
the claims of even justice between the parties. Therefore, appre- 
ciating the great evil of too narrow a chance for observation, I 
shall invite the reader to step with me over the line of race dis- 
tinction ; to put himself for once in the Indian’s place; and to 
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take a glance at the question through Indian eyes. By such an 
adjustment of position he will be enabled, doubtless, to listen with 
better patience to the elementary arguments of this article, and 
perhaps find truths which might otherwise continue to lie undis- 
covered. 

When a human being makes a promise to another in avowed 
good faith, we naturally feel that the latter (the promisee) has the 
right not only to expect, but to insist upon, its fulfillment. Why 
this is so, we can assign no reason other than that it is a law of 
our moral nature. It is the duty of the promisor to do just as he 
has agreed, especially if he has already received a valuable con- 
sideration as the result of his engagement. Nor does the race to 
which the promisee belongs, nor his ignorance, nor his poverty, 
nor his weakness, furnish any ground for an exception in the ap- 
plication of this general rule. It is also equally clear that the 
greatness, the power, and importance of the promisor are matters 
that weigh nothing in estimating the strength of the obligation. 
He can never absolve himself worthily from his engagement, ex- 
cept by fulfilling its terms. Nor can he plead the great exigencies, 
by which he has become subsequently pressed, as an excuse for his 
default. Suppose the giant should say to the pigmy: “ True, my 
little man, I promised you in good faith. But my circumstances 
have since undergone such a change that I now find my guaranties 
only fortifying you as an obstruction in the way of my pros- 
perity and self-aggrandizement. I must take care of my own 
interests as best I can.” His conduct, taken in connection with 
that enhanced degree of turpitude which, to a virtuous mind, 
always seems to rise out of such an inequality of footing between 
the parties, would be indeed most reprehensible, and would need 
only a sufficient notoriety to call down upon it the abhorrence of 
all mankind. 

But why here all this special emphasis upon these “ weak and 
beggarly elements” of moral and legal science? Are they not 
already recognized throughout the civilized world as the funda- 
mental principles upon which all dealing between man and man 
must be conducted? ‘They are, indeed, between white man and 
white man; but he who will acquaint himself carefully with the 
dealings of the white man with the Indian cannot fail to be con- 
vineed that these elements are, at least in that sphere of human 
intercourse, by no means settled questions. Whether the govern- 
ment of the United States, having made a promise to the Chero- 
kees in reference to their enjoyment of the Outlet, will deem itself 
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bound to fulfill the engagement, or whether it will default and 
plead the pressure of subsequent exigencies in justification, is at 
present, in the Indian’s mind, a mooted and at the same time a 
very interesting subject of discussion. 

There lies before us at the very moment of this writing the 
copy of a public document entitled the “Cherokee Outlet.” It 
purports to embody the views of the Committee on Territories in 
the Lower House of Congress upon the propriety and feasibility 
of “opening up” these Cherokee lands to white settlement. Of 
course, the Cherokee title is the only barrier in the way of such a 
consummation. Speaking in reference to this obstruction, the 
committee first enumerates the vast white population immediately 
surrounding these lands, and, finding the sum total to be over five 
millions, goes on to say, in the style of an appeal : — 

‘“‘Here are five and a half millions of an aggressive, progres- 
sive, surging, and ever-changing population, large numbers of 
whom, with longing eyes, turn to these fair lands for homes 
hitherto denied them. Shall this condition last longer? Your 
committee say, in their judgment, it should not; that the time 
has come for Congress to determine what is right and just to be 
done for the Indians, and that it should then act accordingly.” 

Out of such reasoning as this on part of the white man arise 
simple questions, not a few, which are, to the Indian’s mind, ex- 
tremely puzzling. For instance, how can the greatness of the 
number of these people who are desiring to do him a wrong be 
cited in justification of the wrongful deed? How can the “ ag- 
gressive, progressive, surging, and ever-changing” character of 
this population be, in any sense, a palliation of such a wrong? 
How is it that these “longing eyes, turned to these fair lands ” of 
the Cherokees, are entitled to any more sympathy than they might 
be, should they chance to be turned with the same glare of cupid- 
ity upon the wheatfields of Illinois or Pennsylvania? How can 
Congress, a body whose only function it is to devise peremptory 
legislation, “ determine what is right and just to be done for the 
Indians”? Would not this latter service be more properly 
referred to the judicial branch of the government, whose office it 
is to “determine what is right and just”? What white man 
would be willing to let Congress make the title to the farm which 
he owns a subject of legislation ? 

The same committee, after a copious citation of court decisions 
(none of which are perceptibly in point), proceed as follows : — 
“In the light of these decisions of the Supreme Court, cited by 
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General Shields” (the Attorney-General), “ your committee have 
entire confidence of the power of Congress to dispose of the vexed 
question of ownership of the lands of the Cherokee Outlet in the 
manner provided for in the bill submitted and reported. 

“On part of the Indians, it is claimed that $1.25 an acre is not 
adequate compensation for their interest in the lands. To this 
proposition your committee cannot assent. It is well known that 
the government has at all times, from the beginning of its dis- 
posal of the public lands, sold them, without regard to the quality, 
to its own citizens at $1.25, or less, per acre. It may be said that 
the practice of the government, approved by the assent of our 
people, has established $1.25 as the uniform price for all public 
lands. The price of $1.25 per acre is a large price for wild lands 
producing no income, upon which the alleged owners cannot set- 
tle, cannot improve, cannot lease, and cannot sell to any person 
other than the United States, except by its assent, which, because 
of public policy, will never be given.’ 

These words illustrate, in a very remarkable manner, the great 
distance to which the white man is disposed to depart from sound 
principle in his dealing with the Indian. If there is one right of 
property more fundamental and better understood than all others, 
it is that by which a person is authorized, when he owns anything, 
to say what he will take for it. That the Cherokees have an in- 
terest of some kind in these lands is conceded; else what means 
all this effort on part of the United States to purchase the same 
of them? Now, if a railroad corporation, or an individual citizen 
of the United States, owned this same interest (whatever it is), 
there can be no doubt but that such owner would be allowed the 
privilege of choice as to whether he would sell at all or not; and, 
in case of a sale, to set his own price upon the property. And 
upon what principle of justice can the Cherokees be denied a like 
privilege ? 

But the reasoning of the honorable committee is singularly 
weak in another respect. Let it be, for argument’s sake, conceded 
that the price fixed by the government in selling its lands is $1.25 
per acre, what logical bearing has that fact upon the question in 
hand? The government, in this instance, is not a seller, but a 
buyer. Will it be said that, as it fixes the price of its lands when 
it sells, so it will do the same thing when it buys? We think 
not. The Cherokee Outlet is not government land; if it ever 
was, it ceased to be such, and became the private property of the 
Cherokees, by means of a saie thereof to them by the United 
States, as we shall presently see. 
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But, the honorable committee say, $1.25 per acre is, indeed, 
enough for these lands, especially in view of the fact that the 
Cherokees themselves “cannot settle, cannot improve, cannot 
lease, and cannot sell” the same to any person other than the 
United States. And here again we are brought up face to face 
with another striking instance wherein the Indian’s mind finds 
great difficulty in reconciling the dealings of the white man with 
the primary elements of moral and legal science. It is only too 
true that the Cherokees “cannot,” ete. But that is not the ques- 
tion exactly ; their inability to do these things is by no means in- 
compatible with their right to do them. They concede that, by 
virtue of a special agreement, they have no right or power to 
sell to any other than the United States. They cannot believe, 
however, but that, if they had their dues under their treaties and 
their patent, they would be allowed to settle, improve, and lease 
these lands at their own discretion. Assuming that the Outlet is, 
indeed, the absolute property of the Cherokees (a fact which we 
hope soon to show conclusively), it would seem that the citing 
of these limitations upon their enjoyment of the property as 
an argument for “opening it up,” especially as they are but 
the results of arbitrary action on part of the government, is 
not much unlike an attempt to plead a former wrong committed 
in justification of a new one in contemplation. At least the 
reasoning cannot be very convincing to a candid mind that is in 
possession of all the facts. 

The honorable committee, it seems, in coming to their conclu- 
sions in reference to the nature of the Cherokees’ title to the lands 
of the Outlet, have relied with much confidence upon the opinions 
of the Attorneys-General of the United States. The principle here 
by which they allowed themselves to be guided in their search 
after the truth, however popular it may be, is by no means un- 
questionable. There is no land-owner in the United States, being 
a citizen thereof, that would for a moment brook the idea that a 
question affecting his title should be referred to, and adjudicated 
by, an attorney of any kind. Yet the title of such citizen to his 
farm, and that of the Cherokees to the Outlet, are precisely of the 
same nature, with the single exception that the former can sell 
his land to any person, whereas the latter only to the United 
States. If, therefore, it should be deemed in the one case unsafe 
for the party to have his landed interests adjudicated by any other 
tribunal than that of a court of judicature, why, we may ask, 
would it not be equally so in the other? 
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And, in this connection, we are led to speak of a certain 
hardship which has long been afflicting the Cherokee people. 
Except what these folk have in the value of their land, they are 
generally poor. Their lands constitute well-nigh the whole of 
their earthly possessions. It is natural, therefore, that they should 
be careful, nay, very jealous, for their preservation. It is true, 
they hold these lands with all the formal guaranties that charac- 
terize the title of such property in the States; yet the arm of the 
government upon which they have to depend for the enforcement 
of these guaranties is not at all the same to which the citizen of the 
United States is privileged to look for a like service. For the 
purposes of interpretation, these muniments of title are in the 
hands of Congress as a tribunal of last resort; though, until 
Congress acts, the President has in general the power to pro- 
nounce by executive order upon all questions arising under them. 
Under this arrangement, it is obvious that the guaranteed rights 
of these Indians are brought down from the position of high 
sacredness where, under the Constitution, the tenure of individual 
property really belongs, and are classed as mere police regulations, 
upon the low level of expediency ; that is to say, that practically 
the Indian title, with all its solemn guaranties, is not a question 
of right, but of policy. It is subject to the legislative power ; 
and the same reasoning that would sustain a measure for building 
a custom-house, or a national bridge, is generally regarded as 
equally available, and is as frequently used in Congress for the 
extinguishment of such title, with a view to “opening up” the 
land in question to white settlement. It is thus made feasible for 
any one, who may choose to make an attack upon these Indian 
communities, to cause a bill to be introduced in Congress assailing 
their title; a powerful lobby, armed with great political and 
financial influence, are summoned and put to work for the purpose 
of bending the legislative mind into the proper direction. Some- 
times, indeed, the “opening up” of these Indian lands is made 
an issue at the polls, in order to shape the two houses of Congress 
aright for such a work. 

In this way these Indians are kept forever in a fever of unrest 
and apprehension, lest, at some moment which they know not, 
they may, by some piece of claptrap legislation, or an executive 
order, be dispossessed of their property, and themselves and their 
families reduced to the condition of homeless beggars in their 
own land. The effect of this state of things upon the people, 
especially the Cherokees, is deeply to be deplored. It is needless 
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here to particularize, even if we had time to do so. Let the 
imagination paint the picture. Suppose a community of white 
people should, in reference to their landed interests, be subjected, 
only for a day, to a like condition of doubt and uncertainty ; is it 
not obvious that the wheels of business would stop at once? 
Capital would fly away and hide itself; general discontent among 
the people would ensue; the worst passions of the human mind 
would be turned loose; rebellion would rupture the foundations 
of society ; and the car of civilization itself would be rolled back- 
ward in blood for a distance indefinite in the direction of original 
barbarism. 

Yet it is said this manner of treating these Indians is all right, 
because they are only “ wards of the nation.” But this reasoning 
is so weak that, like all other vain attempts to apologize for a 
wrong, it reacts with condemning force upon the author of it. 
Moral principle, as well as the law of the land, forbids the guardian 
to oppress his ward, or to make free with his property. Suppose 
a guardian should ask the court to allow him to sell his ward’s real 
estate, and that, too, at a very reduced price, at the same time 
assigning as the only reason therefor the fact that there were 
others, more needy than he, who were wanting it for homes. The 
court would doubtless revoke his letters of guardianship and dis- 
charge him as unworthy of the trust. 

Much discussion has been had upon the nature of the Chero- 
kees’ title to the Outlet. Those who are desiring to “ open it up” 
contend that it is not a “fee simple,” but only the right to use 
and oceupy. But suppose they were right, how could that help 
them in accomplishing the end which they have in view? Whether 
the Cherokees can be ousted or not does not depend upon the 
quantity of interest that they may have, but the strength of the 
guaranties by which the property is secured to them. It would 
be just as hard for Congress to annul the guaranty of an “ use” 
as it would be to annul that of “absolute ownership.” On De- 
cember 29, 1835, a treaty was made with the Cherokees, in which 
it was agreed as follows : — 

“In addition to the seven million acres of land thus provided, 
the United States further guarantee to the Cherokee Nation a 
perpetual outlet west, and a free and unmolested use of all the 
country west of the western boundary of the said seven million of 
acres, as far west as the sovereignty of the United States and 
their right of soil extends.” 

By these words the Cherokees are guaranteed, at least, the per- 
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petual and unmolested use of these lands. Does the honorable 
committee, whose report is now before us, regard this guaranty 
any more subject to nullification than it would be if the title con- 
veyed by it were a “ fee simple”? If the Cherokees have a right 
to the wse of these lands, the fee being in the United States, it 
would be none the less wrong to deprive them of that easement 
by an arbitrary act of legislation. 

That Cherokees have only an easement in these lands is a con- 
clusion which the honorable committee have arrived at through 
a false interpretation of the word “ Outlet.” They maintain that 
it means only the “right of transit” outward. The Cherokees 
hold that it means now, and did at the time the treaty was made, 
the soil. But whether it is the one or the other of these two 
things is a question to be settled by the ordinary rules of inter- 
pretation and construction. We submit that the most popular 
signification of the word is the opening, or aperture, through 
which the egress is to take place, that is to say, in this case, the 
land itself which afforded the “Outlet.” That this is a correct 
view is corroborated by a long established custom, as well with 
the United States as the Indians ; that is, to give particular names 
to specified tracts, as the Neutral Land, the Strip, the Home 
Tract, the Outlet, No Man’s Land, ete., among the Cherokees. 
And the same practice prevails among all the other tribes. These 
are not technical terms, but in each case the soil is the thing 
signified. Again, that the Cherokees, as well as the United States, 
understood that the word “ Outlet” had reference to the soil, and 
not to a mere easement upon it, is clear from the further fact that 
the latter agreed to grant the same to the former by patent, that 
is, in “fee.” By the third article of the treaty of 1835, — 

“The United States also agree that the lands above ceded by 
the treaty of 1883, including the Outlet, and those ceded by this 
treaty, shall be included in one patent executed to the Cherokee 
Nation of Indians by the President of the United States.” 

Now, to grant an “ easement” by patent, that is to say, “ in fee 
simple,” is, to say the least, a very novel mode of conveyancing 
in this country. No, the terms in which the title to this land 
was, in the first place, promised by the United States, are too 
broad, deep, and solemn, and the instrument by which it was sub- 
sequently to be conveyed and guaranteed is of too high a nature, 
to be consistent with the idea that, after all, the Cherokees were 
to take only a poor determinable easement. 

That the United States understood the word “ Outlet ” to signify 
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the soil, and not a mere “right of transit,” is further evidenced 
by the frame of the patent itself. This patent was issued Decem- 
ber 31, 1838. In the preamble of this patent is recited : — 

** And whereas the United States have caused the said tract 
of seven million acres, together with the said perpetual outlet, 
to be surveyed in one tract, the boundaries whereof are as 
follows,” ete. 

And, after concluding the preamble, the patent proceeds as 
follows : — 

“Therefore, in execution of the agreements and stipulations in 
the said several treaties, the United States have given and granted, 
and by these presents do give and grant, unto the said Cherokee 
Nation, the two tracts of land so surveyed and hereinbefore 
described, containing in the whole 14,374,135 acres, to have 
and to hold the same, together with the rights, privileges, and 
appurtenances thereunto belonging, to the said Cherokee Nation 
forever.” 

Now, as bearing upon the question as to how the term “ Outlet” 
was understood by the United States at the time of the negotia- 
tion, we may notice: 1. That the United States actually measured 
off this Outlet in solid acres of soil; we do not measure easements 
in this manner. 2. That this Outlet, thus measured out in acres, 
is classed with and considered a part of the seven million acres ; 
there is no reference here to any “easement.” 3. That this 
measuring of the Outlet, and the other tracts, and grouping them 
together for the purpose of conveying the same by patent, is said 
to have been done in pursuance of the treaties. 

As showing further that the United States understood that the 
Cherokees’ title to the Outlet was a “ fee simple,” the words of the 
sixteenth article of the treaty of 1866 are conclusive. Speaking 
of the tracts to be occupied by such friendly tribes as might be 
settled upon the Outlet, the treaty says : — 

“The boundaries of each of said districts to be distinctly 
marked, and the land conveyed in fee simple to each of said 
tribes.” 

Here, then, is an agreement with the United States that the 
Cherokees should convey portions of this same Outlet in “ fee 
simple.” But how could they do this unless they owned the 
“fee”? What sense would thege have been in the United States 
agreeing with the Cherokees that they should do this unless she 
at the time understood the Cherokees to be the owners of these 
tracts in “fee simple” ? 
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The history of negotiations in reference to this Outlet shows 
beyond doubt that the parties to the treaties understood, at the 
time of the agreement, that the Cherokees were taking the land 
by grant in fee, and not a mere easement. And it is a well under- 
stood rule of construction that as the parties understood the con- 
tract at the time it was concluded, so shall it be. 

To “ open up” the Cherokee Outlet for white settlement, with- 
out the consent of the Cherokees, would be a deplorable violation 
of vested rights. 

D. W. C. Duncan. 


TAHLEQUAH, I. T. 





CRITICISM VERSUS ECCLESIASTICISM. 


II, ECCLESIASTICISM. 


Wirs the fall of Napoleon the wave of reaction which the 
French Revolution had excited rolled swift and far throughout 
Europe. The excesses of the revolutionary movement had fright- 
ened the timid and conservative, and, except under extraordinary 
circumstances, these are always the vast majority. The tide set 
so rapid and strong that it seemed, at least to the superficial 
observer, as if Europe would be carried back to the state it was 
in previous to 1789. The governments of the various European 
countries appeared to be established upon a basis more solid and 
conservative than before. A system of coercion and repression 
was put into operation that for a time, at least, eliminated all 
prospects of advance or progress. All institutions which tended 
to preserve the old order were cherished and enlarged. Politi- 
eally this tendency expressed itself in that solemn absurdity, 
“The Holy Alliance,” while the fears of men sought continually 
for new channels through which to express their utter abhor- 
rence and detestation of the Jacobite spirit. The Christian reli- 
gion had been attacked and rejected by the revolution, and 
therefore it was now looked upon as one of the mainstays and 
preservatives of law and order. 

The ill-treatment and persecution of the Pope had excited the 
sympathies of Europe, and the church thus gained a prestige 
which it had not enjoyed for a long time. Statesmen strove to 
impress upon the popular mind that which it was too ready to re- 
ceive, that the church which had such a long and venerable his- 
tory, which was so widespread and universal in its activity, whose 
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power over the mind was so deep and strong, and whose spirit 
was so cautious and conservative, was one of the firmest and wisest 
friends of civilization. 

An ecclesiastical reaction set in, proportionate in strength to 
the destructive and hostile tendencies of a previous generation. 
Europe was sick of French infidelity, atheism, and goddesses of 
reason. The Pope became again one of the great figures in the 
drama of European history, and the Roman communion gained 
influence, importance, and authority in the most widely separated 
localities. 

Few things are more striking in the history of modern Europe 
than the sudden change which took place in the attitude of men 
toward religious institutions as shown in the position which 
the Roman Church occupied in 1820, contrasted with that in 
which it stood thirty years before. But it was not with ref- 
erence to the Latin communion alone that this tendency displayed 
itself. The Protestant churches felt the same movement, and an 


ecclesiastical party arose in Germany which exerted a very wide- . 


spread and marked influence over the progress of Christianity in 
that country. However interesting it would be to trace the 
growth of the Roman Church from the revival in the early de- 
cades of this century until it reached its final and logical culmi- 
nation in the Council of 1870, the ecclesiastical movement has a 
more direct and personal interest as it developed itself in the 
Established Church of England. 

It will be necessary for a clear understanding of the causes and 
strength of this movement to take a swift glance at the political, 
social, and religious condition of England in the early part of 
this century. 

In its opening years England was engaged in the greatest con- 
test of modern times. What Spain was in the sixteenth century, 
that France was in the nineteenth, and it was given to the same 
nation to shatter the power of both. The long agony of the Na- 
poleonic wars was drawn out for almost a generation, and those 
who saw the Constitutional Assembly, and hailed the birth of the 
new era of liberty, had for the most part passed away when the 
battle of Waterloo settled the fate of Europe. 

During this terrific struggle all other interests besides those of 
patriotism were swallowed up in this sea of fire, and there was a 
general stagnation of public activity in all other directions save of 
war and defense. So little did men seem to care for other things, 
so strong was the antipathy excited by the career of Napoleon, that, 
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after peace was restored, it was determined to efface that terrible 
quarter of a century in which Europe had struggled for her very 
existence, and ignore all the new hopes and thoughts which had 
been stirred into life. With the return of peace, however, the 
minds of men were turned to those affairs which had been so 
long pushed aside, and the check to the normal activity of public 
life only caused an increased interest, and the stream flowed on 
with accelerated speed. 

The outlook was in many respects singular. A generation had 
grown up whose training had been such as to stimulate the high- 
est intellectual activity, but the institutions, customs, and ideas 
which still prevailed were those of the eighteenth century. 

The process of adaptation must now go on with an energy that 
should give some promise of producing that harmonious relation 
which exists between a nation and its laws, institutions, and ideas 
when the national development has not been interfered with or 
checked. If the political ideas seemed but ill-adapted to the new 
conditions amid which the nation found itself, the religious life 
of the people was no more hopeful or promising. That great 
portion of the people called the middle class, and so largely com- 
posed of dissenters, was coming more and more prominently into 
view. 

The Established Church, however, still remained unchallenged, 
and all who belonged to it as yet seemed satisfied with the state 
of affairs. The church was divided into the two great parties that 
have always existed, the High Churchmen, and the Low Church- 
men, or Evangelicals. 

The old-fashioned High Churchman was as dull in the reign of 
George the Fourth as he had been under George the First. 

This is the one party in the church that seems to change the 
least, and certainly never intends to change at all. 

It repeated its formulas, executed the routine functions of its 
office, and was in all ways well satisfied with itself. It was as in- 
different to the great mass of the new and powerful classes which 
were forming as they were to it, and had sunk into respectable 
desuetude. 

The Low Church party, or Evangelical, had done a great 
work. The spirit of the Wesleys had found in it a hearty recog- 
nition, and the deeper religious life which it had called forth saved 
the church from becoming utterly dead. 

Though the Evangelical spirit survived in many localities, the 
party was fast losing its power, and the intolerable weariness and 
VOL. XVI. — NO. 94, 24 
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deadly chill which follow excitement and heat now fell upon it. 
The Evangelical party lost its leadership because it did not think. 

There was depth of feeling but no intellectual activity. In its 
scorn of learning and intelligence it arrayed itself against the 
whole vast body of philosophy and new thought which burst in 
full force upon the world as soon as the peace gave men time to 
realize what surrounded them. It is not hard to see why the 
Evangelicals failed, but the Nemesis which overtook them haunts 
the footsteps of every party that places anything between the 
most earnest and fearless intellectual activity and Him who is 
the source of light and truth. The old soil was exhausted, and 
the Evangelical party had nothing to offer to the new times except 
a most earnest philanthropy and a narrow and tenacious orthodoxy. 
The church was in truth out of touch with the times. A new 
spirit was abroad,— the spirit of Reform, as it was called, and 
the religious chiefs hated and feared it. 

When the Reform Bill was thrown out of the House of Lords 
on its first reading, the bishops with one exception voted solidly 
against it. “Twenty-one, exactly enough to turn the scale.”! It 
was clear that unless a great change took place in the church, it 
would not long be able to retain any hold upon the nation, or its 
place of influence as the Establishment. But a change was about 
to take place, or rather many of them, which were to alter the 
whole tone and spirit of the church, and widely affect the Chris- 
tianity of the whole English-speaking people. The indications 
were already clear of something in the way of new movement and 
life in the universities. 

The old, quiet, scholastic life had already been rudely disturbed 
by the winds which blew from the great moving world without. 

A type of men to which the universities had long been strangers 
filled the old halls with the exciting atmosphere of political and 
religious controversy. 

The intensity and passion of modern life were already agitating 
those new spirits to whom the destiny of the future was so largely 
intrusted. The passage of the Catholic Emancipation Bill, and 
the mutterings of that discontent which found utterance in the 
great Reform Bill of 1882, did not fail to make a profound im- 
pression even in what was considered the most conservative insti- 
tution of the Church of England, the University of Oxford. 
There had been connected for several years with the University, 
and now rising to prominence and influence, one of the most 


1 Martineau’s History of the Peace, vol. iii. p. 276. 
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interesting and striking figures in her long and splendid history, 
and whose career throws a halo of romance about those venerable 
walls, even in these practical, sordid days of ours. 

It is this personality, so pure, so austere, so impressive, that is 
the key to the great ecclesiastical revival called the Oxford Move- 
ment. 

In the order of time, it is true, we must place Keble and Froude 
first as the real originators of the thoughts which the movement 
was intended to express. Undoubtedly there would have been a 
movement of some sort tending in the same general direction, but, 
as a matter of fact, Hugh James Rose, Keble, and Froude were 
swept into the train of the man whom they had taught. The 
peculiar form of the movement is due to Newman, and his career 
expresses not only the growth of the ideas and their gradual ex- 
pansion and application, but also illustrates the real logic of the 
theory upon which the party stood as no other life connected with 
it does to anything like the same degree. He is the type by 
which its significance can be learned, and the order and fulfillment 
of its thought. 

His own words, and the course and growth of his own thoughts, 
are the best guide through this perplexing labyrinth which had so 
many causes, and to some such a strange and unexpected issue. 

One of the most fascinating books which our literature pos- 
sesses is that volume in which Newman tells us, with a frank- 
ness that would be suspicious in some, and with a charm and 
grace of style all his own, the story of these early days at Oxford. 
Serious men were growing anxious about the condition of the 
church as well as the state. 

In the eyes of many, the discontent seemed prophetic, and the 
attacks upon the church aroused the deepest apprehension. Under 
such circumstances it was that these young Oxford tutors and 
fellows began the earnest discussion of a subject that was to end 
in revolutionizing the Church of England, and in placing the op- 
posing parties farther apart than they had been since the Puritan 
controversy. 

The first clear indication that a new spirit was stirring in the 
Church of England was manifested not only by the publication, 
but the reception, of Keble’s “ Christian Year,” whose sweet piety 
and graceful melody gave a new interest to the subjects it dealt 
with, and touched a long forgotten strain in the memories of Eng- 
lish Churchmen. The story is old now, but it showed that many 
hearts were troubled and looked towards the future with anxious 
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forebodings. After the Reform Bill was passed, the prospect of 
a quiet settlement of all questions on the old basis was ended ; 
and when the Reform Parliament began the attack upon the 
Church of Ireland, Newman and his friends considered it as the 
harbinger of a storm which was about to burst upon the Church 
of England and sweep away the most cherished and solid foun- 
dation of Christianity in the land. Liberalism, they declared, 
was the great foe the church had to dread, and liberalism was 
the enemy they determined to fight with all the strength they 
possessed. If liberalism was in its spirit hostile to the church, 
then they were right. At all events, their antagonism to that 
tendency, so marked in the national life of the age, is the key to 
their position. 

The movement which they inaugurated was intensely and essen- 
tially reactionary. They did not attempt to meet the foe by the 
development and expression of a vital principle or a new concep- 
tion, but by the revival of the past. It was antiquarian Chris- 
tianity, rather than progressive truth, which was to check and 
beat back the fierce, aggressive intellect of man. Newman says 
Hurrell Froude was the real leader of the movement, but any 
reader of his writings will at once perceive that the rather child- 
ish and passionate author of “ The Remains” was not of the stuff 
of which leaders of great movements are made. The intense, 
deep nature, with its silent brooding, his marvelous gift of ex- 
pression, his winning attractiveness, combined with a rather im- 
perious temper, marked Newman as a true leader of men. He 
himself, however, wishes us to believe that he was influenced by 
others, very largely even by the liberal friends of his early man- 
hood ; but a nature such as his was more likely far to exert influ- 
ence than to yield to it, and the whole history of the movement 
verifies the statement. 

His was the standard which all the young, eager spirits who 
flung themselves into the struggle followed, and the motto of each 
was, “ Credo in Newmannum.” 

Newman’s imagination was essentially conservative, and the 
ideal which it loved to dwell upon was in the past. The sky to 
which he lifted devout and solemn eyes was filled with a glory all 
its own, but it was the splendor of the setting not the rising sun. 
Against this restless, doubting age of ours his only weapons were 
those borrowed from the past, and not the past about which the 
halo of great deeds and heroic acts was flung, but a past that was 
disliked by the large mass of Englishmen, and which concealed 
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within its folds some of the bitterest memories of the national 
life. 

In the church of the Stuarts, and the doctrines which were the 
guiding principles of the school of Laud, Newman found the only 
hope of the church of the nineteenth century. The ecclesiastical 
and the political thought of an age have certain affinities, though 
we may not always perceive them; and if is not surprising to find 
that one who held the theory of Apostolic Succession with the 
most unswerving faith should also believe in the divine right of 
kings. In tracing the broad, general sweep of his thought, we 
are also tracing the course of the movement. The disciples waited 
to hear him speak, and until the hour when he left the English 
Church and acknowledged the Roman supremacy, he was practi- 
cally the movement. 

It was hoped that if the English Church could be restored to 
the position it occupied in the writings of the divines of the seven- 
teenth century, particularly of the Laudian stamp, different re- 
sults would follow from what ensued at that unfortunate period. 
With the reéstablishment of church authority the power and posi- 
tion of the Episcopacy was to be vindicated, the vile Erastianism 
of the eighteenth century was to be abolished, the clergy were to 
develop into a sacerdotal caste, and in the train of these great 
changes, or rather alongside of them, was to be developed a new 
conception of Christian truth and a reaffirmation of long-neglected 
doctrines. The movement has had such a wide influence, and ex- 
erted such a power over the uncritical and ignorant, and leavened 
so largely the clerical body, that it is very difficult to recall the 
views of a generation which now seems so far away. Yet some 
of the subjects which we are told have been settled beyond dis- 
pute were approached by these men with considerable hesitation. 
The doctrine, as it is called, of Apostolic Succession rests upon so 
solid a basis, we are assured, that in consequence it is denied to be 
a subject of debate. Yetas late as 1837, when the movement was 
well advanced, Oakley wrote to Keble asking if Apostolic Succes- 
sion is necessary, and the answer was extremely dubious.!. Things 
have changed since that day considerably. Even to the leaders of 
the agitation, the views which they were seeking to impress had 
an air of novelty about them, and they knew that to the vast body 
of the English Church they were entirely unknown. There is a 
certain accidental character about some of their views whiclr fills 
one with amazement. 


1 William George Ward and the Oxford Movement, p. 461. 
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Newman tells us he was taught the doctrine of Apostolic Suc- 
cession in a walk round Christ Church meadow.! He seems to 
have accepted it without any hesitation. There is a daring about 
such men as these that is striking, to say the least. 

As a natural result of the uncertainty and dissatisfaction in 
men’s minds, no concerted action took place at the beginning. It 
was the keen eye of Newman again which discovered the means 
by which their thoughts might be expressed, and by which, also, a 
party might be formed, which would be educated and organized at 
the same time. The keynote was struck, Newman tells us, by Ke- 
ble’s assize sermon on “ The National Apostasy,” and in the same 
year, 1833, the first of the famous Tracts for the Times was issued, 
and the strife which was to agitate the English Church as it had 
not been stirred in two hundred years began. Whatever credit 
there is for the conception of this series belongs to Newman. On 
him rested the chief responsibility. The Tracts are rather dull 
reading now, when so much stronger and bolder statements are 
made, but they excited at the time the most profound and varied 
feelings. Their original aim was to familiarize men with the whole 
system of thought which belonged to the Laudian divines, and 
here at first they seemed content to rest. The ideal they aimed 
at had been already realized in the English Church, and they 
sought only to restore to the church the doctrines which had been 
so Jong neglected. But in a study of the literature of that age, 
they saw how large a space the early church had occupied in men’s 
minds, and they, too, began to study the primitive and Nicene 
periods, in order to get a clear conception of what the church had 
been in ages when no doubts were thrown upon its purity and 
orthodoxy. The note of “Antiquity ” thus became the great key 
to the problem, and the early Fathers began to be studied with 
new eyes and a new faith. All that belonged to the great church 
of Athanasius and the Gregories seemed to have a claim upon 
them which they were quick to recognize. It is true this church 
differed most widely, in every respect almost, from the Church of 
England in which they found themselves, but the note of “ An- 
tiquity ” covered all, and created an authority which the passage 
of time and the change of thought in no way weakened. 

The cast of Newman’s mind made the power of the appeal still 
greater. His conception of religion was essentially dogmatic. 

“ From the age of fifteen,” he says, “ dogma has been the fun- 
damental principle of my religion ; I know no other religion; I 


1 Apologia pro Vita Sua, p. 61. 
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cannot enter into any other sort of religion.” 1 Dogma being of 
such unquestioned authority, one would suppose that an effort 
would have been made to arrive at a clear conception of what 
dogma is, and its relations to religious truth, but this is assumed. 

We find Apostolic Succession and the dogma of the Trinity 
regarded as having the same claims and the same authority, and 
the lack of intellectual clearness here manifested is one of the 
great weaknesses of the movement. 

Newman, with the same delight in definitions which charac- 
terizes the schoolmen, fell into the same mistake that many of 
them did. 

A dogma is but the expression of a truth, an opinion or defini- 
tion if you will, not the truth itself. The ultimate ground of the 
acceptance is reason, not authority. No definition corresponds 
exactly with the thing defined, nor is it coextensive with it. This 
is preéminently true in religion. Such distinctions of thought 
seem frivolous to many, yet they are true and vital, and lift the 
religious life of man out of the field of mere logic. Belief in the 
dogma of the Trinity, for instance, does not by any means corre- 
spond with belief in the Trinity. One may be a mere intellectual 
assent, the other a spiritual state. The dogma is a description of 
the mode of God’s existence which must be recognized as having 
limits to its accuracy and fullness. God as the object of human 
faith through Christ is apprehended as Triune. 

Apostolic Succession, on the other hand, is not a dogma in any 
sense of the word, not even a doctrine. It is a statement whose 
truth can be tested by simple historical rules of evidence, and no 
amount of precedent or authority can make it any more or less 
true than the facts verify or disprove. 

These grave intellectual defects are strikingly manifest in almost 
all that Newman wrote on historical theology, and are stamped 
upon the literature of the whole movement. One of his friends 
has told us that “ the sacredness of tradition and the authority of 
the religious instincts lay at the root of Newman’s philosophy.” ? 
Had he said the authority of the church, his statement could be 
accepted without any qualification, for church authority repre- 
sented to Newman’s mind the external embodiment of conscience, 
and before its demands he bowed with reverent humility. It was 
this thought, also, which took possession of his most active and 
ardent disciples, and led one of the most brilliant with him into 

1 Apologia, p. 96. 
2 William George Ward and the Ozford Movement, p. 56. 
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the Church of Rome. He states the argument for this position 
very clearly in the following words, and his master would not 
have dissented from them : — 

* On the other hand, this advance of the spiritual life cannot 
proceed equably and healthily without some guide external to the 
individual ; he cannot otherwise be preserved from narrow-mind- 
edness and idiosynerasy. . . . Nor can this external guide be 
adequately supplied otherwise than by some living source; .. . 
therefore was the church set up, ‘ the body of Christ, the fullness 
of Him who filleth all in all,’ endued with power sufficient, if 
rightly employed, to insure her purity and faithfulness, and 
charged, among other duties, with preserving for her children 
what may be called the apostolic atmosphere in the midst of 
which she began.” ! The abstract conception of a church existing 
apart and independent of the individual Christians who compose 
its membership is a thought as old as the ages in which the Trac- 
tarians delighted ; but in spite of its antiquity it has no real exist- 
ence outside of the minds who conceived it, and has been the 
source of endless confusion and disaster. It is a sheer figment of 
the brain. There is no church except the historic church, which 
we can see realizing itself in the lives of its members. Yet even 
if we assume the correctness of such a mode of thought, which 
we assuredly do not, the church is here placed upon a pedestal of 
authority which most men would feel implied infallibility. That 
his statements implied as much, Mr. Ward’s own act shows. 

When one compares the actual history of the church with this 
language, they are only able to preserve their respect for the 
moral nature of the writer by remembering what he himself has 
told us, that history was a subject of which he and some of his 
friends professed total ignorance and want of capacity.” 

Yet to reconstruct in an @ priori manner the actual features 
of the Christian church, without studying the long and complex 
Christian history, argues more boldness than judgment. 

The appeal had been made to the English Church of the seven- 
teenth century, but had passed to the church of the third and 
fourth centuries. The question now was, Would the attraction of 
that age have sufficient influence to check further appeal? Was 
* Antiquity ” the only or the chief note ? 

Newman tells us that the chief men in the movement did not 
agree as to what was coming or where they were going. In fact, 


1 William George Ward and the Oxford Movement, p. 91. 
2 Ibid., p. 95. 
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most seem to have had no anticipation or expectation, and all went 
merrily along. Old-fashioned High Churechmen were content 
with a moderate appeal to the Nicene age, but Newman was not 
an old-fashioned High Churchman, and the limits which they set 
for themselves he did not respect, and did not see any reason why 
they should be respected. If the church is orthodox and pure in 
the fourth century, when did it change ? 

If we are to accept the development as normal, natural, and 
healthy up to the days of Athanasius, the Gregories, Jerome, and 
Augustine, why should we, stop there? Is it not the same church 
in the tenth that it was in the fifth century, and the thirteenth 
that it was in the third? A new thought began to take the place 
of the old dream of Antiquity, that of Catholicity. It did not 
extinguish the other, it only superseded it, and certainly it had a 
right to a hearing. Moreover, it had its highest expression in the 
growing reverence of mankind for the See of Rome. The stately 
sentence of Augustine, Newman assures us, shook his wavering 
mind: “Securus judicat orbis terrarum.” 

The battle was nearly over. Hope for the Church of England 
grew fainter and fainter, faith grew weaker and weaker, and sad 
and lonely thoughts filled his mind. The growth of Newman’s 
thought is interesting in this connection because a corresponding 
change was going on in the party. Three years previously Dr. 
Pusey had joined it, and it is a strange illustration of the value of 
family and position in England that the movement, which before 
seemed contemptible and insignificant, now became respectable, 
important, and conspicuous, and to the vast majority of English- 
men it was known by his name, though a smaller man seldom 
gained a greater fame. 

Yet the real influence was Newman, for it was by him that 
the picked men of the party were guided and directed. About 
the same time the changes in Newman’s mind, described above, 
took place, that is, about the year 1839, a band of younger men 
than those who inaugurated the movement began to make them- 
selves felt. This new party was headed by Oakley, and included 
such men as Froude, Ward, and Mark Pattison. The Nicene age 
had little or no attraction for them. In fact, it might be said 
they knew nothing about it. Their thoughts were turned to the 
medieval church. They swept away the lingering doubts in the 
minds of many, and made the Latin Church the subject of their 
enthusiastic admiration and praise. 

It is easy to understand what the attraction was to Ward, but 
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the clear intelligence and sanity of such men as Froude and Pat- 
tison must have been most powerfully affected before they yielded 
themselves to an influence whose workings were clearly so repug- 
nant to their whole nature. 

Newman felt a warm sympathy with this new element which 
appeared in the party, and which was so strong and confident in 
its faith. But the haste and enthusiasm of his young disciples 
annoyed him somewhat, and forced conclusions from him which 
he was not quite prepared to adopt; still, from the way his mind 
was working, it was clear he must sooner or later accept them. 

The excitement, however, in which the party moved did not 
blind men to the strange possibilities which lay in the distance, or 
destroy the sense of loyalty to the institution to which they all 
belonged. .The leaders of the movement had been most vigorous 
in their denunciation of the Church of Rome. They were also 
profoundly dissatisfied with the prevalent Protestantism, and 
found what they considered a happy compromise in their theory 
of the via media. If this was destroyed, then their explanation 
of the articles as neither Romish nor Protestant collapsed, and 
they felt themselves irresistibly impelled by their own theory to- 
wards the Church of Rome. The question which caused such 
deep and anxious thought was also the burden of their speech. 
Newman tells us the matter was pressed upon him from all sides: 
** How about the Articles ?” 

No one seemed prepared with any solution of this problem, 
which even the most superficial felt to be the fundamental one at 
this time. The pressure grew so great that Newman felt com- 
pelled to give an answer. He was reluctant to do so, possibly be- 
cause he had none ready, or at least none that was satisfactory to 
himself. 

“ Anglicanism claimed,” he said, “to hold that the Church of 
England was nothing else than a continuation in this country (as 
the Church of Rome might be in France or Spain) of that one 
church of which, in old times, Athanasius and Augustine were 
members. But if so, the doctrine must be the same; the doctrine 
of the old church must live and speak in Anglican formularies in 
the Thirty-nine Articles. Did it? Yes, it did’! Thus Newman 
answers the question that was weighing so heavily on the minds of 
his followers, and to prove it he wrote the last and most famous of 
all the Tracts, No. 90. More than a year had elapsed since his 
faith in Antiquity as a mark of the English Church had been so 
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rudely shattered, and now he makes a last attempt to find har- 
mony between the Roman communion and the English Church by 
interpreting the Articles in the interests of what he calls the 
Catholic faith. The Articles were to be received, not in the sense 
of their framers, “ but in the one Catholic sense.” ! In explaining 
his motive, he says: “ It was a wish to go as far as possible, in 
interpreting the Articles, in the direction of Roman dogma.” ? 
The result of his effort was not altogether a surprise, but even he 
seems to have been astonished at the furious storm which his Tract 
raised. His mind had traveled a long distance since he first began 
in 1833, and long familiarity with these ideas prevented him 
from realizing how utterly strange and foreign they were to most 
Englishmen. 

The practical application of his theory meant simply a revolu- 
tion of the whole religious life of the English Church; and the 
most exasperating feature of it was that the author of the most 
astounding proposal that had ever been advanced by an English 
Churchman was entirely calm and cool in the midst of the tumult 
that raged around him. 

It did not seem to him either unreasonable or undesirable that 
men should regard the church to which they belonged as in fact 
quite in sympathy with the Church of Rome. The sharpest sting 
of the Tract was in the last words: “ The Protestant Confession 
was drawn up with the purpose of including Catholics, and Cath- 
olics now will not be excluded. What was an economy in the 
reformers 4s a protection to us. What would have been a per- 
plexity to us then is a perplexity to Protestants now. We could 
not then have found fault with their words; they cannot now 
repudiate our meaning.” ® He was to discover very soon whether 
they would repudiate the meaning or not. Such logic as this, 
Englishmen were unaccustomed to, but they have always been 
masters of a logic of their own which men are at no pains to un- 
derstand or feel. It was somewhat later than this that Ward’s 
famous phrase, “ non-natural interpretation,” was used, but the mo- 
tive and the illustration of it are clearly seen in Tract No. 90. We 
see how academic and abstract the theory of the Tract was when 
we consider the historical cireumstances of the English Reforma- 
tion. However the Articles may be interpreted, one way, at least, 
is excluded by every regard for the truth of history and the char- 
acter of the men who framed them, and that is the Roman way. 
1 Apologia, p. 172. 2 Tbid., p. 124. 

8 Tract No. 90, p. 84, New York, 1841. 
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If not, what possible explanation is there for the conduct of -Pro- 
testants and Romanists alike, during the reigns of Edward, Mary, 
and Elizabeth? If Newman’s principle is to be universally ap- 
plied, the Declaration of Independence and the Stamp Act are but 
different expressions of the same truth, and we can play fast and 
loose with all the solid and accredited facts of history. Men’s 
passions and purposes, their loves, hates, ambitions, sufferings, 
struggles, and deaths, are but fantastic dreams drifting across the 
mind in this troubled sleep of life. ‘ A mad world, my masters.” 

The wrath of Englishmen is usually slow to rise, but in this case 
it expressed itself very promptly, and the quick ery of indignation 
and anger grew into a steady storm of rage and execration. 

The Tract is a marvel of subtlety and sophistry, but the line 
and method of argument were such as only to madden the oppos- 
ing party, who felt unable to grasp such a dexterous, subtle, and 
evasive opponent. However his followers may have been affected, 
Newman himself was undismayed; he only felt that the church 
had been weighed and found wanting. He stopped the Tracts, 
gave up the leadership and all active part in the movement, and 
retired to await results. ‘The high-water mark had been reached, 
and a steady growth of opposition, alert, disciplined, and fully 
armed, made the intellectual struggle hopeless. He lingered a 
few years in retirement, and then passed over into the Church of 
Rome, and with him, or within a few years, passed over also a 
large number of bright, enthusiastic spirits, who had not only 
the courage of their convictions, but the logic of them also. 

The charm, grace, and high refined thoughtfulness of the great 
leader had no counterpart in the group of men he left behind him, 
and no one of the Tractarian party has ever exercised any influ- 
ence over really fine intellects at all comparable to his, in extent 
or depth. 

As a movement affecting the more thoughtful minds of the 
universities and the church, it ceased to exist. Since 1845, no 
name of first rank in learning, philosophical depth, or literary 
power has appeared in the party. . 

The university to which he belonged repudiated the school 
which he established, and so feeble was the hold, and so destruc- 
tive the influence with which it came in contact, that, in order to 
preserve its name and prestige at the great centre of English 
academic life, a special college was established, which, from pres- 
ent appearances, is failing somewhat to answer the end designed. 
The great enemy which Newman dreaded has conquered, and 
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Oxford has been liberalized as no act of Parliament could have 
done it. 

The old movement having collapsed, a new one was begun, or 
rather “ the Rump” of the old one continued its existence under 
the leadership of Pusey, but it moved on a decidedly lower level, 
and aimed at things Newman cared nothing about. Tractarian- 
ism was a theological or doctrinal controversy. Ritualism was 
something in every way distinctly inferior, and therefore more 
likely to be popular. 

Considered from the theological point of view, ritualism is but 
a kind of bastard Romanism, without the dignity, splendor, aad 
power of the old church. It is but a feeble imitation of a great 
reality which exists side by side with it, and with which it is only 
necessary to compare it in order to recognize its ineffectiveness. 
* Depend upon it,” writes Newman, “the strength of any party 
lies in being true to its theory. Consistency is the life of a move- 
ment.” The theory which he had taken up involved steps which 
he eventually saw and did not hesitate to take, but the position of 
the Ritualistie party in the Church of England has been that of 
an imperfect logical development, and stamped deep across the 
whole face of the movement is the impress of Newman’s methods 
and habits of thought. Any one who has ever read Tract No. 90 
will recognize this fact. That was an attempt, and a desperate 
one, to justify by sophistry, evasion, and the dexterous use of 
words, a position which was totally alien to the whole intellectual 
character gf the church, the temper of the age, and utterly op- 
posed to the Protestant spirit of the English people. The fierce 
doctrinal controversies which were waged during the early days 
of the movement, to a large extent ceased, and the party developed 
tendencies which, though latent in it, had found no place in the 
eager thought and keen spiritual life of Newman and his friends. 
As a recent German critic says, in speaking of the loss of New- 
man: “The party itself survived the heavy blow, but has subse- 
quently shunned cautiously the slippery region of dogmatics, and 
devoted itself with the greater zeal to the elaboration of a ritual 
as nearly like that of the Catholics as possible.” ! Newman him- 
self cared nothing for ritual, and seems never to have devoted 
any attention to the subject. ‘ At his own parish church of St. 
Mary’s, Oxford, was retained the custom, said to be from Puritan 
times, of handing the several elements to the communicants at 
their places down the long chancel, the desks of which, covered 
1 Otto Pfleiderer, Development of Theology, p. 362. 
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with white linen for the occasion, looked much like tables.” ’ 
With the departure of Newman, however, a great change took 
place ; forms and ceremonies, rites and customs, habits and usages 
of the medizval church were revived by these new ecclesiastics 
and made the most prominent and emphatic facts of the Christian 
life. Religion became outward and external, expressing itself in 
a most elaborate and intricate symbolism. Salvation was based 
upon the objective efficacy of the sacraments, and ritual became 
a synonym for worship. 

“Believe in the Pope,” said Dr. Arnold, “1 should as soon 
believe in Jupiter.” * Things as unbelievable as Jupiter and the 
Pope were now offered to sober, thoughtful men to believe. The 
whole medizval theory of life was lifted up, and declared to be 
the great reality for which men were sighing. The magical view 
of the sacraments, the sacerdotal character of the Christian min- 
istry, masses, penance, absolution, and all the morbid mechanical 
inventions of a stifling religious age, and which perish in the free 
and open air of intelligent Protestantism, were affirmed with a 
positiveness that censured doubt as unbelief, and refused to toler- 
ate discussion. The whole theory is unnatural, artificial, and 
antiquated. It has, however, taken hold of a certain class of 
minds, and has had power enough to mould and stamp them in 
the image of itself, and has thus produced a type of clergymen 
whose individuality is as little apparent as that of any Jesuit. 

When we study the causes of the growth of the Ritualistic 
party, including its predecessor the Tractarian movement, we dis- 
cover that their apparent strength was in reality in certain weak- 
nesses which belonged to them in common with the English Church 
life of the day. The movement began in an age that was unpre- 
pared for it, and incapable of critically weighing its character and 
pretensions. It was an ecclesiastical revival, pure and simple. It 
attempted to restore a past age of the church, and consequently 
was historical. In the year 1833 there were very few men in 
England who had any but vague ideas of the early church, and 
fewer still who had any critical knowledge of it. The men who 
inaugurated the movement held to the traditional view of the 
early church, and had an apparent advantage over their adver- 
saries in the multitude of authorities with which they reinforced 
their position. The words of the Fathers were abundantly 
quoted, but the opinions of the Fathers were not called in ques- 

1 Mozley’s Reminiscences, vol. i. p. 346. 
2 Short Studies on Great Subjects, third series, p. 93. 
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tion, and the influences which moulded and shaped the intellectual 
expression of their faith were never examined. Their unques- 
tioned authority was assumed on all points, and the very readiness 
with which this was accepted paved the way for the development 
in thought which ultimately took place; for it was soon discov- 
ered that all the later expressions of the Latin faith had their an- 
ticipations at least in the utterances and opinions of the Fathers 
of the fourth and fifth centuries. It is true, in the beginning 
they adopted the principle which had been the established rule of 
the High Church party, to attack all developments in the church 
later than the great conciliar period ; but a slight respect for logic 
and a different approach to the subject made this impossible after 
a time, and opened the way in the most natural manner for that 
medivalism which now delights in the name Catholic. Its weak- 
ness has been in the absence of a genuine historic feeling which 
sooner or later makes itself known. The theology of the party 
is borrowed, and this is its boast, not recognizing the truth written 
on every page of church history, stamped broadly on the face of 
the Greek Church to-day, that theology must have the closest and 
most intimate relations with the age in which it exists, or it is but 
a lifeless mechanical theory, a bare antiquity, a relic of a more 
vital and vigorous period. 

As a natural consequence, the learning of the party has been 
too often a dry, soulless erudition or a controversial pedantry. 
One who knew the whole history thoroughly, and participated in 
the most exciting events, has well described the learning as that 
“of the lawyer who searches for precedent, not that of the histo- 
rian who resuscitates the whole spirit and force of a buried age.” ! 

Clad in such armor as this, Newman and his friends advanced 
against their foe, but such weapons were ill-adapted to meet the 
fierce activity and robust intelligence of our best modern life, and 
their defeat was followed by Newman's retirement from all close 
contact with the great stream of living thought and energy which 
characterizes our modern Christianity. 

With the ready adoption of the Nicene and medizval theology 
came for the first time clearly into view the vital weakness of 
some of the views prevalent in those periods, and the enormous 
advances made so gradually and silently that they have hardly 
even now been fully recognized. 

Protestant scholarship has produced a profound change, not 
only in the knowledge of the Bible, but in the methods of inter- 


1 Essays by Mark Pattison, vol. ii. p. 287. 
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pretation and the conception of the means necessary to its under- 
standing. No better illustration can be found than the statement 
of one of the most active and influential of Newman’s lieutenants. 
Dr. Arnold, in a volume of sermons, in speaking of the true 
method for the interpretation of Scripture, said: ‘“ We maintain 
the sufficiency of private judgment in interpreting the Scriptures 
in no other sense than that in which every sane man maintains its 
sufficiency in interpreting Thucydides and Aristotle... . And 
we contend that, as by this process we discover for the most part 
the true meaning of Thucydides and Aristotle with undoubted 
certainty, so we may also discover, not indeed in any particular 
part or passage, but generally, the true meaning of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, with no less certainty.” To which Mr. Ward thus replies: 
* We (Tractarians) maintain that the true sense of Scripture is 
handed down from age to age by tradition, and that the witnesses 
to it profess no more than to deliver what they have received ; 
also that private individuals depend more or less upon the word 
of those more holy than themselves, who assure us that they go 
on continually to find greater accordance between the written and 
the unwritten Word. . . . But what does Dr. Arnold and those 
who think with him in this matter substitute? He attacks the 
prophetical office of the church as founded by the apostles, and 
gives us as our prophets, grammarians and philologists. 

*‘ Humble believers are to look for Christian truth from the lips, 
not of those who are better Christians, but better critics ; not of 
those who have more experience in holy living, but in manuscripts 
and Greek constructions ; not of those who succeed the apostles, 
but of those who succeed Porson and Hermann.” ! 

This seems very clever, but it is obvious that Mr. Ward knows 
nothing about history, and less about exegesis ; otherwise he would 
hardly, with the many striking gifts which he possessed, have 
fallen into such a hopeless confusion of ideas. Mr. Ward would 
scarcely deny that Porson and Hermann, Bentley or Tischendorf, 
were better able to tell us what is the exact meaning of the Greek 
Testament than the most pious washerwoman or the most devout 
undergraduate. He would probably also admit that Origen or 
Jerome were better able to understand and interpret the Gospel 
of St. John than an Egyptian monk or a Syrian nun. 

This is all that is required to destroy his whole theory; for if 
you admit the personal equation in the slightest degree, you break 
the rigidity and force of such a line of reasoning. 

1 William George Ward and the Oxford Movement, pp. 89, 90. 
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Newman, with a far wider knowledge of theological thought, 
accepts the traditional interpretations, not on the ground of their 
piety, or even we may say on the authority of tradition, but 
because these interpretations were the result of a method which 
was bound up with the whole history of the early church, and 
had been authorized by the universal acceptance of the Catholic 
Fathers. The church recognized this method and stamped it with 
its approval. 

In that very singular book written just before his joining the 
Church of Rome, Newman says: “It may be almost laid down 
as an historical fact, that the mystical interpretation and ortho- 
doxy will stand or fall together.” 1 As he meant the theology of 
the Latin Church by the term orthodoxy, he was undoubtedly 
right. He had a long list of authorities for his claim for the 
mystical method as being the correct one, — Clement and Origen 
among the very earliest and most important, and the power of 
Origen’s great name undoubtedly did much to fasten this theory 
upon the church; but he received the theory from the Gnosties. 
He says again: “If additional evidence be wanted of the con- 
nection of heterodoxy and Biblical criticism in that age, it is 
found in the fact that, not long after their contemporaneous 
appearance in Syria, they are found combined in the person of 
* Theodore of Heraclea.” 2 . 

Marcion we know was a bitter foe to the allegorical method of 
interpretation, and the whole Antiochian school of exegesis was 
committed to the grammatical theory. The inference from these 
facts, Newman would say, was perfectly obvious. Such an atti- 
tude is intelligible at least; whether it is reasonable is a matter 
which each person must decide for himself. One fact stands out 
beyond question, and that is, the Catholic theology is bound up 
with the allegorical theory, and the allegorical theory has been 
rejected by the whole army of intelligent students of the Bible. 
Moreover, with it goes logically that puerile and childish notion 
which assumes that a fragmentary passage of Scripture can fur- 
nish ground and proof for a doctrinal position which a deeper 
knowledge of science and history makes intolerable. 

In a sketch so incomplete as this, only a few salient points can 
be touched upon, but these in reality decide the whole controversy. 
In addition to the unsatisfactory historical and exegetical views 
of the Tractarians, there were theological difficulties of the pro- 

1 Essay on Development, p. 153. 
2 Ibid., p. 134. 
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foundest importance which they did not see or understand. They 


entirely misunderstood the deep theological significance of the 


Reformation. It is popularly regarded as a revolt against papal 
supremacy and scholastic theology, and there is a certain super- 


ficial justification for such a view ; but had this been all, the revolt 


would not have been a revolution, as it really was. The Reforma- 
tion has a theological interest, aside from its ecclesiastical aspect, 
that marks it as one of the great eras in human history and Chris- 
tian thought. 

At the root of the whole movement of the sixteenth century is 
the assertion of a new principle of life that gives it the vitality 
and endurance which it possessed. It is the principle of Faith. 
The Reformation did not start from any previous dogmatic propo- 
sition, nor was it the expansion of any existing theological ideas, 
but rather the development of a new form of Christian conscious- 
ness, and called forth a new principle of the spiritual life.’ Its 
historical antecedents, indeed, suggest it, but the fullness of its ex- 
pression depended upon the depth and clearness with which it was 
felt in the first instance by one man. Christianity with Luther 
was neither a morality nor a cult, but a religion, a spiritual rela- 
tion, issuing and expressing itself in a free, divine life. He had a 
deep and changeless reliance upon God, because he felt that God 
was a being whom he could trust absolutely and forever. God 
was present to his soul as the source of all its activity and life, 
the fountain of all righteousness and holiness, and with this deep 
sense of his relations to God he gave himself in humble self- 
abnegation into his hands. God revealed in Jesus Christ ap- 
pealed to the profoundest depths of his nature, and he responded 
with the complete dedication and consecration of his life to Him. 

Self-surrender to God is the supreme act of the life, if that 
may be called an act which consists primarily in submitting the 
life to the direct action of the divine nature, and asserting that 
the only life and strength in the soul is that which has been 
bestowed upon it. A conviction so profound and solemn as this 
must stir the deepest and most powerful emotions, and produce 
the most radical effects. A man then sees that he is an object of 
the communion and fellowship of God, moulded by his will, filled 
by his Spirit, living in and breathing a divine atmosphere. A son 
of God in truth he becomes if he but accept the offer given him 
by God through Christ. His faith is not a mere assent to a doc- 


1 Baur’s Vorlesungen iiber die Christliche Dogmengeschichte, Dritta Band, 
S. 2. 
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trinal proposition, but a vital act involving the most awful con- 
sequences. As has been well said of Luther, “ He changed the 
religious and moral ideal of life as none had done since the apos- 
tolic age.” 4 

His attitude towards all earthly or human institutions, no 
matter what their claims or character, was controlled and influ- 
enced by the divine sense of freedom, the freedom of the Chris- 
tian man, the liberty of the sons of God. The charge of Antino- 
mianism was brought against the Reformation principle, but it 
might and could be just as readily brought against St. Paul’s 
principle of faith. We know, indeed, that it was, and the parallel 
is almost complete. The Reformers claimed to be returning to 
St. Paul, but whether they succeeded in doing so or not is nota 
matter which can be decided by their Romish opponents, for they 
neither understood them nor their principle. In opposition to 
this radical, far-reaching conception of faith, that of the Latin 
Church seems meagre and thin. Although the Tridentine synod 
says, emphatically, “ Faith is the initium, fundamentum, radix 
omnis justificationis,” yet the peculiarity of the Catholic concep- 
tion of faith consists in this, that it is understood in reality to 
mean simply knowledge. As Bellarmine expressly says: * Ca- 
tholici fidem in intellectu sedem habere volunt.” Faith is only 
the Christian faith everywhere, not the special faith of the indi- 
vidual Christian whose object is the love of God revealed in Jesus 
Christ.” 

The Protestant position leads undoubtedly to what has gen- 
erally been called mysticism, and we know that mysticism has 
always been bitterly opposed by the Roman Church. 

The position of the Reformers was grounded on the New Tes- 
tament, that of the Romanists upon history. The dogmatic con- 
ception of faith is one that originated early in the history of the 
church, but represents an entirely different mode of thought and 
apprehension of Christianity than that which existed in the apos- 
tolic age. 

The primitive personal idea of faith disappeared to make room 
for the acceptance of a certain series of speculations or proposi- 
tions, and the position thus usurped has been maintained to the 
present day. Such a mode of conceiving the truth practically 


1 Harnack, Dogmengeschichte, Band iii. S. 707, 708. 

2 Baur’s Vorlesungen iiber die Christliche Dogmengeschichte, Band iii. S. 201. 

8 E. Hatch, The Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages upon the Christian 
Church, p. 310. 
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excludes all probability of divine guidance or communication 
with the individual as such; the truth has been given, and all 
that is exacted of him is obedience, and an obedience unqualified 
by doubt. The full development of the dogmatic theory of faith, 
which was the foundation of the High Church party as well as 
of the Tractarians, Newman rapidly saw had but one inevitable 
result. However painful, as a personal matter, the taking of the 
final step might be, it was but the development of the thought 
which had always been with him. Dogmatism and Protestantism 
are inconsistent, and a real union between them is inconceivable. 
The principle of Protestantism is the foundation of the noblest 
and fullest life of our times, and against it the attacks have been 
feeble, and are growing feebler every day. 

A brief summary will close this paper. The chief, and we may 
say the only, achievements of the Ecclesiastical movement have 
been in the region of church music, architecture, and liturgies. 
To the deeper thought of the age it has made no contributions. 
Its philosophy of history has been Chinese in its retrograde and 
reactionary character. Its theory and treatment of the Bible 
have been medizval and patristic in their spirit and methods. In 
theology it has been incapable of understanding the most pro- 
found and radical change that has come over the human spirit 
since the gospel first spread its light over a bewildered and hope- 
less world. To say this is to say everything. Let us see what its 
exact historical position has been in this century. This last hun- 
dred years, so fast drawing to a close, has been one of medizval 
revivals. It began with Ivanhoe, was continued in art and archi- 
tecture, and culminated in the celibate orders of the English 
Church. Scott gave the literary impulse which developed in the 
Pre-Raphaelitism of the middle of the century, and finds its 
final expression in the Bishop of Lincoln. The mass was once a 
word of offense to English ears, but now not only the word but 
the thing has returned, and we have, in addition, incense, candles, 
prayers for the dead, confession, absolution, Mariolatry, martyr- 
ology, and all the ecclesiastical machinery and theological theories 
of the thirteenth century, minus only the papacy. These are 
now all regarded as necessary elements of a perfervid but not 
too intelligent devotion. Terms once peculiar only to monkish 
ears are now the entire stock in trade of many a young semi- 
narian. 

Quite a number of religious orders, both for men and women, 


have sprung up in England and America since 1840, but they do 
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not seem to flourish, and it is always well to remember that the 
greatest foe the Roman Church ever had belonged to one of the 
mendicant orders. It is a profound remark of one of the most 
extraordinary men of modern times that great ideas never retain 
their vitality and power for more than three centuries. It may 
be that the ruling ideas of Protestantism have lost their force, 
and that a transformation is about to pass over the religious 
world, but that the change will result in what our so-called Catho- 
lies expect, no man who has read history will believe. There are 
abundant signs that the contest the ecclesiastical party undertook 
has been too great for it. It called forth enemies which it knew 
not of, and went forth to a conflict which it could not wage suc- 
cessfully with the weapons with which it was armed. The keen 
sword of criticism is wielded by no weak or reluctant hands, and 
is slowly but steadily cutting away the strength of this strange 
growth. 

If for a time the religious world should roll back into those 
much-loved “ ages of faith,” with all their morbid results, some one 
will surely be found to clear the vision and correct the judgment, 
if need be, even by a modern edition of the once famous * /pis- 
tole Obscurorum Virorum.” 


Stewart Means. 
New Haven, Conn. 
’ 





IS CHRIST HIMSELF THE SUFFICIENT CREED OF 
CHRISTIANITY ? 


A SENTENTIOUS volume bearing the sententious title, “ Christ 
Himself,” has just been published by the Rev. Alexander McKen- 
zie, D. D., of Cambridge. 

The book may be described as a presentation of the doctrine of 
Christ, including both his nature and his work, in the form of a 
personal portraiture. 

The topics of the successive chapters are : — 

Christ and the Father ; Christ and the Jews ; Christ and the Romans ; 
Christ and the Cross; Christ and the Resurrection; Christ and the 
Scriptures ; Christ and the Redemption ; Christ and the Christian ; Christ 
and the Holy Ghost. 


Such a discussion involves nearly every doctrine of the evan- 
gelical system. These doctrines, however, are not stated in an 
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abstract or generalized form. They appear as living facts. From 
the nature of the case, this characterization is more manifestly 
applicable to the earlier chapters, which deal with historical occur- 
rences, than to the later, which treat of spiritual relations. But 
even relations, though they are properly only the precepts of sub- 
jective thought, can be stated as personalities. They are here put 
before us with all the vividness of objective qualities. The rela- 
tions of the Divine Man to his Father and to the Holy Spirit, and 
to the race of men, as well as to the abstract attributes of love and 
justice, the fas and the jus of moral law, are made as sharply con- 
erete in this delineation of “ Christ himself” as are the incidents 
at Jacob’s well and in Pilate’s court. The book is a painting 
rather than a treatise. 

When it is added that not an intricate sentence, if even a super- 
fluous word, can be found from the beginning to the end, the value 
of the volume as a model of popular and pulpit style is evident. 
Its homiletical value is, however, specially indicated by the 
thorough doctrinal analysis that lies hidden beneath its realism. 
This element in the author’s power, both as a writer and an orator, 
deserves notice. Good drawing is the essential condition of suc- 
cessful painting. Scientific elocution is always the basis of elo- 
quent speech. Men may know nothing of the science, and may 
even scoff at it. But they will feel its effects, and respond to its 
power. The expert, moreover, will discover the hiding of this 
power. The scientific critic will readily trace the exact anatom- 
ical knowledge of Michael Angelo or of Rembrandt in forms of 
beauty which, to an esthetic critic, are simply miracles of a mysti- 
cal and seemingly almost superhuman genius. The trained theo- 
logian will note in these successive chapters the finest distinctions 
established in the Nicene and Socinian discussions made with the 
skill of an easy familiarity; while the expert in exegesis will detect 
the various alternatives in interpretation so put as to determine 
assent or rejection “by reason of the reason that is in them.” 
Meanwhile the unprofessional reader cannot fail to be impressed 
by the “sweet reasonableness” of the argument, and the silvery 
distinctness of the style, as his gondola glides from one quiet 
waterway of thought to another. 

The book will be read with a certain special attention growing 
out of the present theological unrest. It is a matter of interest 
just now to know what a trustee of Andover Seminary, who is a 
quasi defendant in a heresy case on trial before the Supreme Court, 
and who is also the secretary of the Harvard University Corpora- 
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tion, is disposed to say, in a published book, for example, as to the 
triunity of the Godhead, the dual nature of Christ, the objects and 
necessity of the Atonement; the content of the repentance and 
faith attached to it as the conditions of its personal efficacy; the 
authority of the Fourth Gospel and of the Epistle to the Hebrews ; 
the continuity of divine revelation in the Old and New Testa- 
ments; the canonical status and inspired authority of a book of 
apostolical origin, as well as the historical value, in determining 
such origin, of the decisions of the apostolical churches, to whom 
it was given, as is stated of the church in Ephesus, to “try them 
which say they are apostles and are not, and to find them liars.” 

As these and kindred theological touchstones are applied to this 
Christ-book, the most orthodox reader can hardly fail to be satis- 
fied with the mark left upon the successive chapters. The chief 
interest of the volume is, however, rhetorical rather than theologi- 
cal. The question of pressing importance to every preacher of the 
gospel in our day is the question placed at the head of this article : 
Can the living personal Christ be so presented to men that they 
shall see in the picture the creed of Christianity, and if so, upon 
what conditions? What must be the manner and method of the 
presentation, and what must be the previous training of the 
preacher himself? 

The general answer which is furnished to these inquiries by this 
undeniably successful presentation of “Christ himself” is, as al- 
ready intimated, that the scientific study of the doctrine of Christ 
must precede the attempt to embody that doctrine in the person of 
Christ. The technique of every art must be mastered before the 
art itself can be acquired. Preaching is an art of which theology 
is the technique. 

This general answer may be made specific in several particulars. 
Two of these are prominent alike in importance and in the atten- 
tion given them in this book. One is, that the theological study of 
Christ must include the entire revelation concerning Him, omitting 
nothing and underestimating nothing simply because it may seem 
to us strange or even incredible. The other is, that the study shall 
include nothing not contained in the revelation, nothing which is 
added simply as a conjectural gloss, or to furnish a philosophical 
nexus, or to serve as the logical norm of some preconceived system 
of theology. 

The one is illustrated in our author’s treatment of the dual 
nature of Christ ; the other in his presentation of the Redemption. 
Both are forms of that strait and strict loyalty to evidence which 
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distinguishes true science from its counterfeit in every depart- 
ment. The method of exclusion characterizes a rigid and uncandid 
skepticism everywhere, and “reckless rejection” is the special 
complaint entered by theology against criticism. The method of 
inclusion characterizes dogmatism and speculation everywhere, 
and a “dogmatic bias” is the special complaint entered by criti- 
cism against theology. If Dr. McKenzie has avoided both ex- 
tremes, his book will have a value, as a model of the scientific 
method, only secondary to its value as a model in Christian 
thinking. 

In his treatment of the union of the divine and human natures 
in Christ, though the theological formula of the Trinitarian argu- 
ment — “names, attributes, works, and worship’ — nowhere 
appears, the man Christ Jesus is so pictured that the full force of 
each of those forms of proof presses upon the candid reader till 
he comes unconsciously into sympathy with the author’s words, 
** While we look at this truly human life, we are aware of a Pres- 
ence that is more than human” (p. 16). The paragraph on 
page 21 conveys the same thought, and gives at the same time an 
example of the author’s method and style in the whole discussion : 


“T have called attention to the true human nature and life of our Lord, 
and again to the nature and the life which are higher. Both are appar- 
ent, — the human and the divine. The latter is the more prominent. I 
think that the former is not found by itself. The divine is always shin- 
ing through. There is a constant transfiguration. I once thought that I 
could separate the life into its two parts. I can never forget the surprise 
with which I discovered that this could not be done. I fancied that I 
could divide a sheet of paper into three columns in which I could place 
the human, the divine, and the union of the two. The third column was 
readily filled, and the second, but for the first I found nothing. I saw 
Jesus asleep in a fisher’s boat, with his head resting upon the steersman’s 
leather cushion. This was the man. But the narrative was not finished, 
and could not be interrupted. To break it in pieces, reserving one part 
or both, would destroy it. It would be like Solomon’s experiment, which 
might determine the true mother, but would be fatal to the child. It was 
only fair and wise to read to the end. From his sleep Jesus awoke ; and 
he rebuked the wind, and said unto the sea, ‘ Peace, be still.’ The seamen 
feared exceedingly, and said one to another, ‘ Who is this, that even the 
winds and the sea obey him?’” 


Plainly this loyalty to positive revelation, however minute, how- 
ever baffling and seemingly contradictory, that revelation may be, 
is essential to a portraiture that can be trusted to supersede a 
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ereed. A portrait-painter who is more than a mere copyist will 
catch every changing expression and enter into every contradic- 
tory mood of his subject, and will produce upon the canvas a con- 
sistent and harmonious ideal. It isa very commonplace art which 
copies only a single phase of expression. So it is a very small 
style of theology that accepts all the texts which present Christ as 
a man, and declines all that present him as God; that reads with 
open-eyed eagerness the passage, ‘“ Of that day and hour knoweth 
no man, not even the Son, but the Father only,” and sees only 
through a glass darkly the words, “ He needed not that any should 
testify of man, for He knew what was in man.” 

The same may be said of the doctrine of moral agency, — the 
anthropology of theology. An indolent or a preoccupied student 
finds it easy to construct a system of theology, either on the pre- 
supposition that man is a machine, or that he is an autocrat. It 
is then only necessary to make the easy synonymous with the 
rational, and the tyro is a theologian at once. But if the student 
is to frame a conception of moral personality that shall contain 
at once the elements of certainty and freedom, dependence and 
responsibility, he must abandon both money-making and love-mak- 
ing till he has wooed and won the coy metaphysic of freewill, and 
can hold it by a form of sound words to be a possession for life. 
Then, and not till then, will he be prepared to be a preacher to 
men, and to carry into his pulpit both a mouth and a wisdom 
which all his adversaries shall not be able to gainsay or to resist. 

Our analysis requires the notice of another and a comple- 
mentary element of Dr. McKenzie’s popular power. It is his 
sturdy refusal to pass the line of evidence into the region of the 
unknown and the unknowable. 

There is a story of the Rev. Dr. Emmons, who, when trying to 
convince a pragmatic old lady in his congregation as to some hard 
doctrine, said, “ Now, madam, let us suppose” — But “madam” 
was prepared for that favorite logical stratagem of her minister, 
and met him promptly with the interjection, ‘‘ No, Doctor, I won’t 
suppose!” ‘Yes, madam, but supposing” — ‘TI tell you, Doc- 
tor, I won’t supposen! I won’t supposen nothing!” And so the 
thrust and parry were kept up till, as the story has it, the great 
theologian retired discomfited. 

This mother in Israel had probably somewhat hazy ideas as 
to the scientific value and rights of hypothesis. She was on her 
defense, and instinctively picked up the first club that came to her 
hand. But her unintelligent shrewdness makes a really agreeable 
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contrast to the follies of debate and dogmatism that crowd almost 
every page of philosophical and theological history. The same 
substitution of suppositions for facts is also the weakness of natural 
science, in which it often becomes grotesque from the evident 
unconsciousness that the broad relations between genera, in things 
as truly as in thought, cannot be successfully studied, like indi- 
vidual attributes, with the microscope and micrometer, either in 
the department of observation or of consciousness. If, however, a 
scientific theologian, who may have become somewhat appalled by 
the wide prevalence of this logical “ heart-failure,” will turn to 
our author’s chapter entitled “Christ and the Redemption,” — that 
most hypothesized of all theological dogmas, — he will be greeted 
with the refreshing statement that Christ propounded no compre- 
hensive doctrine of Redemption. This statement may be some- 
what expanded by saying that Christ has revealed some facts about 
Redemption which can be combined into a doctrinal formula, like 
the Apostles’ Creed, and that such a statement, though partial, 
will contain certain necessary implications, and indicate certain 
necessary exclusions. These revealed facts, with their involved 
adjuncts, both positive and negative, may be woven, by a rigidly 
inductive process, into an elaborate creed, like the Athanasian, 
which shall be exhaustive of all we know, and exclusive of all we 
do not know. But it will not be the doctrine of the Redemption, 
but only of that which has been revealed as to the Redemption. 

Thus, in stating some of the external reasons which made our 
Lord’s sufferings and death necessary, our author is careful to add 
that the reason, in its completeness, is far out of our sight in the 
depths of Infinite Wisdom and Love. This is a scientific gen- 
eralization, because it expresses exactly what we know, and no 
more, of the totality of the reasons which brought the Son of God 
from the bosom of the Father. ‘Zhe necessity for the Redemp- 
tion is to be found in the divine nature,” is the wise generaliza- 
tion in which our author leaves this central mystery of the divine 
government. 

But the objective occasion of this subjective necessity in the 
heart of God is, in part at least, traceable. ‘Jesus does say,” 
remarks our author, “ that He gave his life a ‘ransom for many.’ ” 
It appears, then, that the many are, in some important sense, in 
need of a ransom, that is, are in captivity. Here we have made 
known one of the occasions or objective reasons for the Atonement, 
the subjective reason—the reason — still being that it was a 
necessity of Christ’s nature “to bring liberty to the captives.” 
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In like manner, other occasions or reasons are given or implied 
in the Scriptures, but without any intimation that all even of the 
objective reasons are given, or even that those which are given can 
be fully comprehended by a finite mind. ‘“ Which things the 
angels desire to look into.” 

On page 137, a very forcible answer is given to the question, 
“Why should not God have left the disobedient world to itself?” 
The old inquiry, Why was not this captivity to evil removed by 
sheer Omnipotence, or Why did Omnipotence suffer it to occur? 
is not entirely passed, though the discussion of the nature and con- 
ditions of moral agency, in which the answer is to be found, is not 
entered upon. 

Assuming that, for some reason, even Omnipotence was unequal 
to the work of preventing or removing man’s bondage to sin, and 
that suffering alone could bring even partial relief, the question is 
again met, Why should the Son of God take upon himself this 
necessary suffering? The answer again recurs, It was a necessity 
of his own nature; it was a necessity of love. “Lo! I come: 
I delight to do thy will, O God.” 

In answer to the remaining question, Why should this redemp- 
tive suffering take on the punitive form? the same solution is 
offered : It was a necessity of the divine nature, a prompting of 
love, not now in the form of pity, but in the form of holiness. 
** Thus it behooved Christ to suffer.” The suffering endured must 
be in the form of a sacrifice for sin. It must be a propitiation, 
not of hostile man, as the earlier Bushnell theory taught, but of 
God in his holiness. 

The necessity for the Atonement is therefore in these two neces- 
sities of the divine nature, which are really one, love and holiness. 
The Lord passes by us, in the consummation of the work of redemp- 
tion on Calvary, as he does in its inception on Sinai: “The Lord 
God, merciful and gracious, keeping mercy for thousands, forgiv- 
ing iniquity, transgression, and sin, and that will by no means 
clear the guilty.” The fragmentary God of the Universalist, and 
the equally fragmentary God of the hyper-Calvinist, are united, 
and the moral sense of men will accept the union and respond, 
“This alone is the true God and eternal life.” Our author says 
(page 39): — 

“Why does not God save us without a Saviour and redeem us without 
a Redeemer? Why need the Son of God give his life to ransom us? 
The answer is not difficult. It is like the answer to all similar inquiries. 
Redemption in the Son is the expression of his own nature and char- 
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acter. It is because he is God that he does not save without a Saviour, 
even as because he is God he does save through a Saviour. He is holy, 
the Holy One, and his holiness must be manifested in all which He 
does. The world is unholy, and holiness cannot regard it with approval, 
or make light of its guilt, or disown itself to save the guilty from the 
guilt which they have freely incurred and willfully retained. Holiness 
has expressed itself in its commandments, written in the law of God 
and in the heart of man. Holiness has expressed itself further in mak- 
ing pain and death the result of unrighteousness. In the mind of God, 
right and wrong are infinitely apart, and their results are infinitely apart. 
The Holy One looks with horror upon the evil which debases conscience, 
dishonors reason, brings discord into harmony and darkness into light, and 
separates man from the approval of God, and brings him under the cen- 
sure of righteousness, and under the penalty which in the nature of things 
attends unrighteousness. We are not able to conceive the depth and in- 
tensity of the divine condemnation of evil. We shrink from naming the 
‘wrath of God;’ but the phrase, as we use it, but feebly describes the 
attitude of holiness when it confronts guilt. When, therefore, the Holy 
One would save the guilty, He must have regard not only to his pity and 
love, but also to his holiness, which has already and always manifested 
itself in providing the pain which belongs with guilt.” 


As might be expected after such words, the relation of punish- 
ment to guilt is indicated by a firm stroke of color upon this por- 
traiture of the living Christ : — 


** Guilt cannot be transferred from one to another, but suffering can be 
borne by one for another. Pain and death must remain the attendant 
result of guilt ; but these can be borne by the innocent that the guilty may 
not be compelled to endure them. We are not unfamiliar with sympathy 
and sacrifice, and our chief lament is that they accomplish so little. With 
God they could be divinely efficient. Incarnate, He could suffer for man, 
bearing the pain from which He would set man free. We cannot deny 
to Him that which we hold the highest privilege of affection. Bushnell 
spoke of ‘my divine birthright, the luxury of sacrifice.’ The words of 
Robertson are very strong, but the light of heaven is in them: ‘ The death 
of Christ was a representation of the life of God.’ To me this is the pro- 
foundest of all truths, that the whole life of God is a sacrifice of self. God 
is love; love is sacrifice.” 


Why holiness or law, which is the formulation of holiness, could 
not be satisfied without penalty, is another question that our author 
wisely does not attempt to answer. Beyond a certain self-exami- 
nation in which certain vindicative demands of our own moral 
nature are revealed, no adequate answer is within our reach. 
Roman law would answer readily; punishment is exemplary, it 
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would say, and the severer it is, the greater the restraint it gener- 
ates. In other words, punishment is governmental; it is con- 
venient to the police; it helps the civil magistrate to be a terror 
to evil-doers, and a praise to them that do well. The same pro- 
vision for exemplary punishment, including the /ex talionis, “ an 
eye for an eye,” appears everywhere in God’s administration as 
the civil ruler of the Hebrews. Sometimes the Mosaic civil law 
was like a military code in the sharpness and promptness of its 
penalties. The thirteenth of Deuteronomy is highly suggestive at 
this point, especially as it was the mistake of transferring this 
statute from a civil to a spiritual kingship that was made the 
basis of the condemnation of Jesus. The purport of the enact- 
ment was, that if any one should question the supremacy and 
absolute autocracy of Jehovah as the tutelary deity of the nation, 
saying, “ Let us go after other gods,” though he wrought unim- 
peachable miracles in support of the claim, though the enticer be 
“thy brother, thine own mother’s son, or thy daughter, or the wife 
of thy bosom, or thy friend which is as thine own soul, .. . 
thou shalt not consent or hearken unto him, neither shall thine 
eye pity him, neither shalt thou spare.” The law seems to have 
been what we now term lynch law. The discoverer was not to 
wait for the magistrate or the judge: ‘ Thou shalt surely kill him ; 
thine hand shall be first upon him to put him to death, and after- 
wards the hand of all the people.” 

Now, we may admit that these two codes, the Roman and the 
Jewish, are of the highest value in civil jurisprudence, without 
conceding that they are broad enough or deep enough to furnish 
precedents for the moral government of the universe. Every jurist 
acknowledges the value of Roman law in the police of modern soci- 
ety. But no greater mistake can be made than the use of its anal- 
ogies in constructing a “governmental theory” of punishment 
and atonement for the Infinite Ruler, unless it be the transfer of 
the natural law of necessity to the spiritual world of free will. 
Yet both these calamities have come upon theology under the in- 
fluence of Roman law. From the date of the supremacy, in the 
current theology of the church, of the Latin over the Greek 
Fathers; from the advent upon the field of Christian thought of 
Tertullian, who was a Roman lawyer, the son of a Roman centu- 
rion, and the graduate of a Roman camp, and of Augustine, who, 
aside from the influence of his mother, was educated, up to his 
mature manhood, in the ideas of Roman heathenism, both of whom 
saw in the human race simply an expansion of the Roman army, 
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obedient, and bound with the exactness of a machine to a supreme 
will, and, in the individual man, simply a Roman soldier, possibly 
only a Roman captive, enslaved to Satan as his antitype was to 
Cesar, — from the date of that irruption of military necessarian- 
ism into the sphere of Greek individualism, Christian liberty and 
apostolical simplicity, which were the constituents of the earlier 
church thought, — from that date the Dark Ages of Christianity 
began. Out of that Roman militarism soon grew the Roman hie- 
rarchy and the Roman theology. The Reformation discarded the 
former while it cherished the latter. The church is still in the 
penumbra of that great eclipse. The shadow of semi-Augustini- 
anism still darkens Christendom, as a few years since the smoke- 
cloud from an Asiatic voleano darkened the air of both hemi- 
spheres. Any view of God’s government should be distrusted 
which has been photographed through this gloom. 

We need to remind ourselves, also, that the Hebrew civil code, 
considered apart from the sacrificial ritual, furnishes no sufficient 
analogue from which we may reason as to the punishment and for- 
giveness of sin under the moral government of God. Indeed, the 
transfer of the Jewish civil law to the moral relations of men was 
the precise point of contention between our Lord and the rabbis, 
from the Sermon on the Mount to his final condemnation. That 
civil law undoubtedly contained, in its measure, the universal law 
of right, just as the Roman law recognized the fus as involved in 
the jus in every statute, just as the modern law of contracts con- 
tains, guoad hoc, the universal law of equity. Yet we should never 
be liable to confound a civil statute, requiring a debtor to return 
to his creditor as good a dollar as that he borrowed, with the Golden 
Rule; nor should we consider a Kansas mortgage fully expository 
of God’s command, “ My son, give me thine heart.” We might 
as well claim that an opera-glass sufficiently reveals the organism 
of the starry heavens as to claim that any “ governmental theory ” 
of human sin and of divine forgiveness can be successfully con- 
structed either out of our @ priori conceptions, or out of Roman 
or Hebrew jurisprudence. Indeed, we may as well admit at once 
that, while we can “judge even of ourselves” what is the founda- 
tion principle of right, and can sometimes judge with absolute 
certainty that in a particular case it has been violated, we are not 
competent to judge of all the applications of that principle, in stat- 
ute and in sanction, through the eternities, and over the universe 
of being. 

_ There is a better way than that either of dogmatism or of 
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speculation. That way has been followed in this volume. It is, 
to abandon all specializing as to statute law and forensic justice, 
and to fall back at once upon the love and holiness of God. There, 
and not in any governmental exigency that forces God to punish 
sin lest He should lose his throne, or lest his hatred for it should 
not be adequately expressed, is the necessity for the penalty of sin, 
and for its forgiveness only through propitiatory suffering. It is 
the love of God which provides an atonement; it is the holiness 
of God that determines the kind of atonement. 

The treatment of our author consists in rising above the field of 
controversy into a region where controversy ceases. It abandons 
the quest for what we do not know and cannot know, and seeks 
the sure possession of that we can know and do know. It virtu- 
ally refuses to answer the curious question, “ Are there few that 
be saved?” by the earnest exhortation, ‘“ Strive to enter in at the 
strait gate.” 

In fact these technical points, everywhere kept out of the sight 
of the reader, soon fade from his thought as he is borne by the dis- 
cussion into the full glow of “the Light which lighteth every man 
which cometh into the world.” The book is a lens through which 
the rays of the Sun of Righteousness are gathered and concen- 
trated in a minute but vivid image. No loving disciple can read 
the chapters, ‘“‘ Christ and the Jews,” “ Christ and the Roman,” 
“Christ and the Cross,” without the deepest emotion. While the 
individual incidents are all familiar, the combination produces the 
effect of a new discovery. The author has responded to the long- 
ing expressed to Philip by the Greeks in the Temple, “Sir, we 
would see Jesus.” With accurate fidelity, in faultless phrase, 
and from a glowing soul, he has given us a vision of “the be- 
loved Son in whom God is well pleased.” The transfiguration 
cannot fail to call out a repetition of the words, “It is good to 
be here.” 


John Putnam Gulliver. 


ANDOVER, Mass. 
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THE AUTHORITY OF THE PULPIT IN A TIME OF 
CRITICAL RESEARCH AND SOCIAL CONFUSION! 


I CONGRATULATE you, gentlemen, upon your devotion, in this 
time of intellectual distraction, to the study of theology, and 
upon your consecration, in the midst of the present opportunities 
for material advancement, to the service of Christ in the church. 
Your presence here in increasing numbers, and the general growth 
of our theological schools in numbers and influence, are a rebuke 
to those who prophesy the mental and spiritual declension of the 
ministry. 

The times in which the service of the church has proved most 
attractive to men have not been times of intellectual ease and 
safety. Certainly the call to the ministry has been most effective 
when it has come as a challenge, rather than as an invitation, or 
even as an appeal. At such times it has caught the ear of all who 
have been willing to think, to work, and, if need be, to suffer. I be- 
lieve that the times upon which we have fallen — times of intense 
and peculiar intellectual and social strain upon the ministry — 
will prove no exception to this rule. I have no hesitancy in pre- 
dicting that what have now come to be the less difficult, the less 
perplexing, if you will, the less hazardous intellectual and moral 
callings, will not long content the better minds amongst us. I 
anticipate an increase to the ministry, in quality and in numbers, 
in direct proportion to the seriousness of the problems which 
confront it. 

Your interest, however, in the things for which religion pre- 
eminently stands to-day, is a part of the general interest, so gen- 
eral that it may be said to be the one interest in reserve among all 
thinking men. In a recent after-dinner speech by one of the 
judges of the Massachusetts Supreme Court, he quoted the remark 
of a friend, to the effect that, “ after all, the only interesting thing 
is religion ;” and then added, for himself: “1 think it is true, if 
you take the word a little broadly, and include under it the pas- 
sionate curiosity as well as the passionate awe which we feel in face 
of the mystery of the universe. This curiosity is the most human 
appetite we have.” Now, if to this “most human appetite we 
have,” which though latent in many is constant in all, you add the 
incitement of great disturbing questions, — questions of authority 

1 The Opening Address at Andover Theological Seminary, September 16, 
1891. 
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and destiny and human welfare, — if you stimulate religion on the 
intellectual side by critical inquiry, and on the sympathetic side by 
contact with misery ; if you call upon Christianity as an historical 
religion to verify its history, and as a religion of humanity to ac- 
complish the brotherhood of man; if, I say, you increase and 
stimulate the common religious instinct, or “ appetite,” by these 
extraordinary incitementseand demands, you have brought about 
the exact state of religious thought and life which now exists. 
Without a doubt religion is to-day the most “ interesting thing.” 

And this being the fact, for which we ought to be profoundly 
grateful, we may pass directly to a much more serious matter, 
namely, the present authority of religion, as embodied in the 
religious teaching of our time. It is this subject which I now 
propose to consider, and for which I desire the aid of your care- 
ful thought. 

Reducing the question to its lowest terms, I ask: How are we 
to maintain the authority of the pulpit in a time like our own of 
critical research and of social confusion ? 

Evidently the authority of the pulpit as the great distributing 
agency of Christian truth rests, and about equally, upon the cer- 
tainty of the truth communicated and upon the certainty of its 
application. The uncertain truth, whether the uncertainty is in 
the truth itself (that is, in its sources), or in the personal appre- 
hension of it, cannot be authoritative. And the certain truth, 
held in assured faith, cannot be authoritative or commanding 
if it misses its mark and is not really applied. Now at both 
these points, though at present, I think, chiefly at the latter, the 
authority of the pulpit has been reduced or impaired. Historical 
criticism is creating its own uncertainties in respect to the sources 
and methods of revealed truth. And the social confusion is be- 
coming so great as to seriously disturb the aim of the pulpit, and 
throw a vast deal of truth afield which never finds men. Some- 
thing of the old precision in the handling of truth seems to be 
lacking. Truth has not been carefully reorganized, and read- 
justed to the new social condition. Preachers are still individual- 
izing, while the souls of men are bound up in institutions, in cor- 
porations, in unions, in the complicated machinery, industrial, 
political, and religious, of modern society. 


The two causes which are now at work to weaken the immedi- 
ate authority of the pulpit are so distinct as to require separate 
thought. 
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We will first ask for the true method of maintaining the 
authority of the pulpit pending the full results of historical criti- 
cism as applied to the Bible. I need not argue in this presence 
that criticism must and ought to go on, nor offer before you any 
plea for liberty. And it would seem as if it should go anywhere 
without saying that Christian scholars should be the last scholars 
to be forbidden to inquire into the sources and ground of faith. 
It would seem as if by common consent the church, which rejoices 
in the promise of the Spirit to be led by it into all truth, should 
stand, not simply for the defense of truth, but equally for its in- 
crease and enlargement. And it would seem to be beyond dispute 
that it were better for the church to owe the larger and freer truth, 
which in time it is always sure to accept, to its friends rather 
than to its enemies. 

I will not pause to speak of the effect of trying to ignore or 
evade present issues, nor of the attempt to meet inquiry with 
dogmatism. Time deals very quickly, and none too gently, with 
all those who for any reason mistake the true attitude toward 
religious liberty and progress. Our inquiry at this point is direct 
and simple, — how are we to carry on éhe teaching function of 
the ministry steadily and confidently, without fear and without 
loss, under the critical investigations which involve to greater. or 
less degree a reconstruction of popular opinion respecting the 
Scriptures ? 

A partial answer to the question is to be found in the oppor- 
tunity which is now given to utilize those intermediate sources of 
authority which may have been neglected. ‘This answer applies 
particularly to the pulpit of the most Protestant among the Pro- 
testant bodies, to those which have laid the largest stress upon the 
direct and immediate authority of the Bible. The providential 
value of the divisions in Protestantism appears chiefly in times of 
theological controversy. It is seldom that a theological contro- 
versy rages with equal intensity all along the line. While some 
parts of the church are profoundly agitated upon a given question, 
the other parts may be in comparative repose; the explanation of 
the fact being that the theological emphasis is not placed by all 
at the same point. The contention, of course, is strongest at the 
most emphatic point in the spiritual life of a denomination, at the 
point where it bears its peculiar testimony to the common faith, 
and where it makes its immediate appeal if the faith is supposed 
to be endangered. It is evident at a glance that the present 
critical controversy is most serious in the Presbyterian and Con- 
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gregational communions (including the Baptist), for in these the 
Scriptures have had the place of greatest evidential value. While 
the Scriptures occupy throughout Protestantism the place of final 
authority, they hold in these communions a comparatively solitary 
and isolated place, supported chiefly by the authority of reason. 
The Episcopal communion, on the other hand, finds its great 
supporting authority in the doctrine of the church; and the 
Methodist communion in the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. The 
Scriptures are not there put to the same use as with us, in argu- 
ment or in evidence. The appeal is more easily and naturally 
taken to the Christian experience or the testimony of the church. 
It may prove to be greatly to our advantage, upon whom the 
stress of the critical controversy has fallen, if we are led by it to 
a deeper appreciation of these intermediate sources of authority. 
I can conceive of a vast increase of spiritual power to the ordinary 
Christian believer amongst us, to whom the appeal is made for 
the first time in downright earnest to his own experience, who 
is really challenged to find within himself the ground and reason 
of the hope that is in him. I have no fear that personal piety will 
shrink away and grow morbid and introspective under this test. 
I should expect rather a new confidence and courage born out of 
this revaluation of one’s personal holdings in Christianity ; and 
that the evidential worth of the process would extend beyond the 
believer himself, and make his life stand forth more conspicuously 
as an external argument for his faith. I therefore welcome every 
legitimate endeavor which is being made, like the admirable work 
of Professor Stearns in this direction, to recover and reéstablish 
the evidence of the Christian experience. 

But one may go further than this and urge the present utility 
of an evidence of which we have been much more suspicious — 
the testimony of the church. I grant the reason of the suspicion. 
But in our resistance to what we may believe to be false as- 
sumptions in behalf of the church, or of any given church, let 
us not deny at our cost any true and sufficient conception of 
it. If we cannot feel the security of a church which seems to 
us to hang by the brittle thread of tradition to a divine origin, 
if we cannot accept an authority communicated by outward and 
formal succession, let us not ignore or underestimate that glorious 
continuity of life which from the beginning until now has marked 
the power and progress of the indwelling Spirit. In fact, the less 
the insistence placed upon the claims of the church to authority, 
the readier the acknowledgment of such authority as inheres in 
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its very existence and growth. In the one case we must prove 
the authority ; in the other the authority is self-revealing, and be- 
comes the proof of that for which it stands. And the simpler 
and more spiritual the conception of the church, the more availa- 
ble its uses in the present emergency. I have nowhere seen this 
view presented with so much clearness and pertinence as by Dr. 
Dale in his address at the recent Congregational Council. I 
quote his words : — 

‘“‘T should like to ask whether, in our relations to the contro- 
versies of our times, the Congregational idea of the church has 
exerted its proper and acknowledged influence? We believe that 
a church is a society of men, possessing the life of the actual Son 
of God, and having a direct access through Him in the power of 
the Spirit to the Father; of men knowing for themselves, at first 
hand, the reality and glory of the Christian redemption ; of men 
to whom the truth of the Christian gospel is authenticated by a 
most certain experience, — the experience, not of the individual life 
merely, but of a society. Is this consistent with the agitation, 
the heat, the panic, created by the assaults of critics on the his- 
toric records of the Jewish and Christian revelations? We, of 
all men, should keep calm. These controversies leave untouched 
the strong guaranties of our faith. For us every church is a soci- 
ety of original and independent witnesses of the grace and power 
of Christ. For us the immediate manifestations of the eternal 
life which dwells in Christ are found, not merely in the words 
and deeds and sufferings recorded in the four Gospels, but in the 
company of the faithful. We know that Christ is alive from the 
dead, for He lives in them. The divine life in man, — this is a 
truth to which, in common with the Holy Catholic Church through- 
out the world, we bear our testimony.” 

In advocating, as I now do, the recovery of the Christian expe- 
rience and the testimony of the church as sources of authority 
of peculiar value at the present time, I interpose this caution : 
Let them be used sincerely, and according to their absolute and 
abiding worth, not as a temporary expedient, or because they offer 
a convenient retreat from the controversy now centring around 
the Scriptures. There can be no moral power in a theological po- 
sition assumed by evasion of personal responsibility. That which 
has been secondary in one’s mental and spiritual training cannot 
suddenly be made first simply because that which has been first is 
for the time in dispute. One is bound by the circumstance of his 
place in the kingdom of God, by the traditions of his faith, by 
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the exercises and discipline of his own soul, to take his part in 
the reéstablishment of whatever has been to him the primary 
source of authority. If that which has been held first proves 
upon sufficient investigation to have been misplaced, let him rele- 
gate it to its proper place, but let him not be guilty of fright and 
insincerity in the change. 

I give, therefore, what seems to me to be a much more complete 
and consistent answer to the question before us when I say that 
we best recover authority to the pulpit in its Biblical teachings 
through the true understanding and intelligent use of historical 
criticism as applied to the Bible. Historical criticism, we are to 
remember, is not a thing in itself to be feared or loved. It is 
purely a scientific process applied to the Scriptures indiscrimi- 
nately by friends and foes, or, if the subject-matter could be lifted 
out of controversy, to be applied without bias. The personal 
motives which may be foisted into the process are of very little 
account. The attitude of a critic or of a school of critics does 
not long affect the issue. We need to rid ourselves of these per- 
sonal elements which so grievously vex the question, and, so far as 
the moral result is concerned, inquire solely what kind of a Bible 
historical criticism gives us, what kind of a Bible it has given us 
so far as its work has been practically accomplished. The ques- 
tion between the old and the new treatment of the Scriptures is 
primarily a question about the idea of Scripture. So that our chief 
concern with the results of criticism is not to reckon up the gains 
and losses occasioned by it at different points, but to estimate 
fairly the positive value of the conception of Scripture which it 
gives us. 

We are in the habit of saying of the Reformation that it gave 
us an infallible Bible in place of an infallible church. Doubt- 
less this was true as a secondary and controversial result. But if 
the Reformation had given us as its first and chief result an infal- 
lible Bible, it would never have delivered us from an infallible 
church. What it did give us as its great result was something 
infinitely more authoritative than infallibility, an open and living 
Bible, the Spirit of God brought by means of the truth in con- 
tact with the individual soul. The power of the Reformation did 
not consist in confronting one kind of infallibility with another, 
but in confronting infallibility with life. Infallibility may be and 
usually is the lowest form of authority ; it is at best the negative, 
not the positive side of it. Apply the principle to the church and 
you see at once how it hampers and restricts its spiritual author- 
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ity, making it responsible for what may continually be called in 
question. It is strange that Protestantism, with the example of 
Romanism before it, should have allowed itself to be caught in 
the very same difficulty, and to have lodged authority in the least 
tenable position. It is still more strange that experience has not 
taught the Protestant churches to see that, though the Bible be 
allowed to be infallible, its real authority does not lie in its infal- 
libility. Its authority lies, as at the beginning, as at the Reforma- 
tion, as always, in the manifest presence of God in its pages; as 
God is therein revealed working through individuals and nations, 
making known his thoughts and desires and purposes, and finally 
declaring himself in sacrifice. The authority of the Scriptures 
conforms exactly to the sense of sacredness which, in varying de- 
grees in different parts, they inspire. There is no other measure 
of it. The Bible is most authoritative just where it brings God 
nearest, when the voice within us instinctively cries out, “ Put off 
thy shoes from off thy feet, for the place whereon thou standest 
is holy ground.” 

Now, if we believe in the providence of the Reformation, can 
any one fail to see the providential function of historical criticism 
in compelling the Protestant churches to go back of infallibility 
into the deeper and more vital source of the authority of the 
Bible? Having repeated the mistake of Romanism in commit- 
ting itself to the utterly insufficient principle of infallibility, 
could anything else have delivered Protestantism from this mis- 
take, and brought it forth into the freedom and power of its 
birthright ? The method may seem violent. The means may 
not always comport with the end. That has often been the case 
in Christian history. But the necessity was so great that it is 
difficult to see how anything less radical could have sufficed, and 
the results now reached in many parts are seen to be so positive 
and spiritual that we may no longer doubt the final gain to the 
authority of the Scriptures as a whole from historical criticism. 
Historical criticism has already given far more than it has taken 
away. It has put reality in place of infallibility in the chief seat 
of authority. Instead of a Bible communicated by verbal inspira- 
tion, of equal authority in all places, inerrant where mistakes would 
naturally, almost necessarily, have been made, it is giving us a 
Bible communicated naturally, through men who spoke as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost ; who also believed and therefore 
spoke ; who wrote of things they knew according to their know- 
ledge, and of things transcending human knowledge according to 
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their quickened, purified, and enlarged apprehension of the mys- 
teries of God ; who bore faithful and true witness, according to 
the very diversity of their personal observation and experience, 
to the great facts and events through which revelation culminated, 
before their very eyes, in the life, passion, and resurrection of 
Jesus Christ ; and who in a simple but grand unconsciousness left 
their work absolutely unencumbered by any unnatural claims, that 
so the outcome of Scripture as a revelation of God and of duty 
might become to the reasonable acceptance of the church an “ in- 
fallible rule of faith and practice.” Historical criticism has done 
away with the dilemma, terrible to many serious minds, — either 
the Bible word for word from cover to cover, or no Bible at all. 
It has given to honest and intelligent doubt the privilege of 
honest and intelligent faith. And it has given to faith itself, to 
untroubled believers, even though many may be unconscious of 
its source, a new enthusiasm. I think that it is not too much to 
say that historical criticism has reopened, reproduced, reanimated 
the Scriptures to the mind of the church. In asking its one de- 
termined question, What is historically true? its chief result has 
been, not the calling in question or disproving some things which 
had been assumed to be true, not the disturbance of dates and 
authorship, but the bringing forth into a greater reality and a 
more natural authority the contents of the Scriptures. Thus far, 
the unexpected and surprising effect has been the revivification of 
Biblical history. Having virtually gone through the New Testa- 
ment, the final result is seen to be, not negative, but positive, 
and spiritually positive. For the first time since the traditions 
of his presence passed away, the church has been brought face 
to face with its Lord and Master as an historical person. This, 
of course, does not mean that the church until now has not known 
or believed in, or loved or worshiped, its Redeemer ; but it does 
mean a change of conception on the part of the church from a 
theological to a historical person. In proof of this statement 
I need only remind you of the fact that the literary energy of the 
church is now being expended, not in formulating creeds about 
Christ, but in writing the life of Christ; and the significant fact 
about these lives is, that very few of them are apologetic. We 
have now reached, that is, the after and spiritual results of histori- 
eal criticism. These lives are chiefly written in that eagerness 
of delight with which our generation rejoices in the recovered 
presence of the Christ of the Gospels. 

And as historical criticism has moved back into the Old Tes- 
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tament we may fairly anticipate a like, though lesser result. 
For the principle is right, even when the method is for the time 
inconclusive. The principle is that a revelation, wrought out in 
and through history, must be understood and interpreted in the 
light of its historic origin and development. So that even if we 
are prepared to accept the working ground of one school of mod- 
ern critics (I quote the words of Schiirer), “that the stability of 
the Christian faith is not dependent on the question of the gen- 
uineness or the circumstances of the origin of the Biblical writ- 
ings,” for “ it is certain that Christian faith existed long before the 
rise of the New Testament Scriptures, and therefore certain that 
the Christian faith is not faith in the Bible, but faith in the grace 
of God in Jesus Christ,” — even if we are prepared to accept this 
premise, we must still admit that the authority of historically re- 
vealed truth cannot be separated from a right interpretation of its 
history. Spiritual inferences drawn from wrong data cannot be au- 
thoritative. No amount of spiritualizing can atone for the perver- 
sion or misapprehension of facts. And not only so, but the actual 
fact, whenever it is ascertained and measured, is always found to 
have more moral significance than the assumed fact. Hence the 
homiletic worth of the higher criticism of the Old Testament. Its 
worth is in direct proportion to the certainty with which it gives 
the preacher the facts, and events, and utterances, through which 
the truth of God first reached the conscience of Israel. These as- 
certained, the truth can be transferred and applied to the modern 
conscience. I am happy to be able to refer you, in illustration of 
the practical working of this principle, to the expository lectures of 
George Adam Smith upon the Book of Isaiah, lectures equally re- 
markable for their critical and spiritual authority. No preacher 
within the range of my knowledge has shown such power to discern 
the truth in its first application and uses, reading nothing into it 
which the event with which it was associated did not justify, and 
yet allowing for that natural expansion which makes up so true an 
element of prophecy. Here is his word on the Messianic pro- 
phecies of Isaiah: “It was enough for Old Testament believers if 
they found in Isaiah’s prophecy of a Deliverer, as they did find, 
what satisfied their own religious needs, without convincing them 
to what volumes it should swell. But this does not mean that in 
using these Old Testament prophecies we as Christians should limit 
our enjoyment of them to the measure of the generation to whom 
they were addressed. To have known Christ must make the pre- 
diction of the Messiah different toa man. If we may use a rough 
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figure, the Messianic prophecies of the Old Testament are tidal 
rivers. They not only run to their sea, which is Christ: they 
feel this reflex influence. It is not enough for a Christian to have 
followed the historical direction of the prophecies, or to have 
proved their connection with the New Testament as parts of one 
divine harmony. Forced back by the fullness of meaning to 
which he has found their courses open, he returns to find the savor 
of the New Testament upon them, and that where he descended 
narrow and tortuous channels, with all the difficulties of historical 
exploration, he is borne back on full tides of worship. To use 
the appropriate words of Isaiah, ‘The Lord is with him there, a 
place of broad rivers and streams.’ ” 

At present it can hardly be said that historical criticism reaches 
back of the age of the prophets for results of assured value to 
the preacher, but it is fast reconstructing that age, and giving to 
it that kind of reality which it has given to the age of Christ and 
the apostles. And though the way beyond may be beset with 
greater difficulties, and though the historical perspective may grow 
more uncertain, still 1 see no reason why the method, if thoroughly 
and carefully used, may not be followed as a trustworthy guide to 
the end. 

Indeed, as I consider the capacity of historical criticism to re- 
cover the real authority of Scriptures, and to furnish the pulpit 
with a new wealth of historical material of high moral import, I can- 
not content myself with merely urging upon you that you qualify 
yourselves to make intelligent use of it. I find myself going back 
to the note of congratulation with which I began. I congratulate 
you upon the facilities which you have, above those who have gone 
before you in the ministry, for reéntering and reéxploring the 
riches of the Bible, that you may bring forth treasures new and old. 
And let no one think that his labors in this direction, as they may 
bear fruit in the pulpit, will be unappreciated. Above all, let no 
one deceive himself with the thought that there is no popular de- 
mand for the authority which such study may give him. The de- 
mand may come from unexpected sources. At an ecclesiastical 
council which I attended the last summer, called to ordain a recent 
graduate of this Seminary, after the candidate had made his state- 
ment, and the usual questions had been asked and answered, one 
delegate arose and said: “I should like to ask the candidate one 
more question before this examination closes. It is the question 
of a layman, of a farmer. I should like to know if this man 
knows Hebrew, for if he were to be my minister I should want to 
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be sure that, when he preached from the Old Testament, he knew 
what he was preaching about. I was glad to be able to relieve the 
modesty of the candidate by replying that he not only knew as 
much Hebrew as the Seminary required of every graduate, but 
that he had taken every chance to get all he could by electives. 
And you will allow me to moralize enough over this incident to 
advise you, at least those of you who are proposing to preach to 
farmers and from the Old Testament, “ to do likewise.” 

I cannot leave the present part of my subject without dwelling 
for a moment upon the responsibility resting upon the incoming 
ministry of enlarging the popular faith respecting the Scriptures, 
of teaching the people how to read the Scriptures in the fuller 
light which is falling upon them. Under the training of the com- 
mon definition that the Bible is the word of God, there can be no 
doubt that the majority have read the Bible chiefly in the light 
of a communication from God, rather than of a revelation of 
Him. This method has of course yielded most valuable results 
to Christian experience, even allowing for its tendency toward the 
excesses of literalism; but it has evidently had its limitations. 
For the Bible is more than so many commandments, and so many 
invitations, and so many promises, and so many warnings; and 
that something more which the Bible is, and which it gives, is the 
very thing which men want most when oppressed by the sense of 
the mystery of the universe, or, for that matter, by the sense of 
the mystery of their own lives. It is the true and sufficient con- 
ception of God,of God self-revealed in the Scriptures. When, 
therefore, historical criticism, without necessarily superseding the 
common definition, adds its own definition of the Bible, as the 
record which contains the revelation God has made of himself, 
it changes the direction of thought in the reading of the Scrip- 
tures, and puts the mind of the reader upon a new and even 
more reverent search after the truth which it unfolds. And the 
preacher who thus reads the Scriptures for himself will best teach 
by example this enlarged use of the Bible, and also make its 
teachings most impressive. “* Whom we preach,” says Paul. Here 
is the secret of Biblical preaching, not simply what we preach, but 
whom we preach. The message whatever it be from God is al- 
ways less than the revelation it contains of Him; less for spiritual 
uses, for, as Paul goes on to say, “ Whom we preach, warning 
every man and teaching every man in all wisdom; that we may 
present every man perfect in Christ Jesus.” 
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I pass to the second part of our question, disconnected from 
that which we have considered by a sharp change of subject, but 
having a practical connection which we cannot ignore. You will 
recall the statement with which I began the discussion, that the 
authority of the pulpit rests about equally upon the certainty of 
the truth communicated, and upon the certainty of its application. 
Whatever seriously disturbs the application of truth must be 
taken into account in the estimate of its authority, quite as much 
as any disturbance at its sources. And evidently the present 
disturbance has to do with applied no less than with historical 
Christianity. We are forced, then, to go on and ask how we are 
to maintain the authority of the pulpit in a time like our own 
of social confusion. By the present social confusion I do not 
mean altogether the unrest and dissatisfaction occasioned by the 
extreme inequalities in social condition. I refer chiefly to the 
growing uncertainty in regard to a remedy. Men are busily 
crying out on every hand, *“ Lo here,” “ Lo there ;” yet no one ery 
is recognized as authoritative. But meanwhile, it must be con- 
fessed, there is an increasing distrust of Christianity, or an in- 
creasing impatience with it, that it does not say the decisive 
word, or find the sufficient remedy. I think that we overestimate 
the present antagonism to Christianity. I think that we under- 
estimate the present distrust of it as a practical force toward 
the social relief, and also that we underestimate the reasons 
for the popular distrust. We say to those who are struggling 
at the bottom of society, who make up the great social residuum, 
“Your only hope is in Christianity ; all other remedies are a de- 
lusion.” And they not unnaturally or unjustly reply, “ That is 
what you have been saying for years, and here we are.” The 
presumption that something can be done is certainly on the side 
of Christianity. It is strong enough to justify the assertion on 
our part that something can be done, and to have wakened the 
expectation on their part that something would be done. Under 
the most advanced forms of Christianity, intellectual, political, 
and religious freedom have been gained, and are to-day held in 
security. But it is under these same advanced forms of Christian- 
ity that the social unrest and confusion are the greatest. It is 
the Christianity of Germany, of England, of America, which is 
confronted with the social question. Of course it is infinitely to 
its credit that the question is not religious persecution, or political 
despotism, or intellectual bondage. Our Christianity has carried 
us through and by all these questions. Still the very progress 
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thus far made serves to intensify the feeling of impatience at the 
delay, the hesitancy, the indirection, of the applied Christianity of 
our time. And in the midst of this general feeling of distrust 
and impatience, and in so far as it can gain a hearing among 
those who cherish it, the pulpit. is called upon to speak. Where, 
now, is its authority ? 

Here, again, I give a partial answer when I say that it may 
have the authority of a commanding sympathy. That, we are to 
remember, was the kind of authority with which Christianity be- 
gan to assert its power over those who had made light of existing 
forms of religious authority. Here was the original distinction 
in the popular mind between Christ and the Pharisees. Here is 
the perpetual distinction in the popular mind between the Chris- 
tian and the Pharisee. The Pharisee gives alms. This is no in- 
considerable part of his religion. The Christian, if he has caught 
the secret of his Master, has learned to pay his respect to hu- 
manity ; and at any cost. Respect is the price of influence. It 
is the respecting element in Christianity, more even than the 
pitying element, which compels the first acknowledgment of its 
authority, and which supports its after-claims. It may even sup- 
port false claims. The Romish Church could never maintain its 
present dogmatic authority without that kind of religious equality 
upon which it insists, allowing no distinction between rich or poor, 
bond or free, white or black. The authority of sympathy is that 
authority which always attends the respect we show those who in 
circumstance and condition are below us. Sympathy, as I have 
intimated, is a very different quality from pity, or from charity in 
any of its conventionalized forms. It is the recognition of the 
human element which survives poverty and even degradation ; it 
is the acknowledgment of the underlying equality between man 
and man beneath varying conditions ; it is the appreciation of the 
endeavor and ambition to rise to higher levels; it is, above all, 
the willingness to make room for men as they rise, and to wel- 
come them to the places they have earned. Pity ceases when the 
object of commiseration has been lifted a little out of the low 
estate. Charity follows a little way above in the ascending scale. 
Sympathy attends the man all the way up till he has reached the 
level of his manhood. Now the moral solvent of the present so- 
cial situation is not pity, it is not charity in any of its common 
manifestations; it is sympathy. Analyze the situation, study 
society where the struggle is going on, and you will discover two 
clearly defined movements, the upward and the downward; one 
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class ascending, the other descending the social scale. On the one 
hand, the worn out, the demoralized, the degraded, falling stead- 
ily to the bottom. On the other hand, a certain vital element 
gradually emerging from the common mass, separating itself from 
base surroundings, organizing for self-protection and _self-ad- 
vancement, and finally able to stand with comparative security 
and lend a helping hand to those in the crude mass about it. A 
vivid illustration of the upward movement, just as in one instance 
it began to gain a slight momentum, was furnished by the dockers’ 
strike in East London. Compare now the attitude of the church 
toward the upward and the downward movements, and you see at 
once that it has shown far more charity for the falling than sym- 
pathy with the rising class. The illustration to which I have just 
referred may seem to be in evidence to the contrary. It was in 
evidence to the ‘contrary in very marked degree, and afforded 
thereby a remarkable example of the kind of authority which I am 
now advocating. The church rose in this crisis through its sym- 
pathy to the authority of a peacemaker. But the event was ex- 
ceptional. It was the first instance in which the sympathy of the 
church was as conspicuous as its charity. The ordinary absence 
of sympathy on the part of the church with the efforts of work- 
ingmen to better their condition explains in large degree their 
alienation from the church and want of respect for its authority. 
The average workingman believes that what he has thus far gained 
he has gained alone and unaided, and naturally asks what more 
he can do for the future than to perfect and enlarge his own or- 
ganization. Hence he gives his money, his time, and his loyalty 
to his association or brotherhood, and looks on with indifference 
or amusement while the religious world discusses the reasons why 
men like himself do not fill the church. 

How is this state of things to be brought to an end? Who is 
to make the advance toward a settlement? Who needs most a 
change of heart in this matter, the average churchman or the 
average workingman? The question, in whatever form you put it, 
makes its own answer. Sympathy is the function of the Chris- 
tian church ; much more difficult to exercise, I grant, than charity, 
and a severer test of its Christianity, but still its peculiar and 
appropriate function. And in the exercse of this function I be- 
lieve that the time has come for some clear and sufficient recog- 
nition by the Christian church of the labor movement; not the 
indorsement of all its methods, not the furtherance of all its 
needs, but the honorable recognition of the principle which it 
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represents, and of the human beings whom it represents. The 
history of the labor movement, like that of every upward move- 
ment, has been in part a record of violence, of envyings and 
jealousies, of petty oppressions and tyrannies ; it has been also a 
record of resolute purpose, of generous sacrifice, of unaffected 
heroism. I speak the passing word for the labor reformer, the 
labor agitator. Like his political prototype, he may be a dema- 
gogue, he may be a hero. Let us learn to discriminate in the one 
case as in the other; to measure the difference between the sand- 
lots orator of San Francisco and the leader of the East London 
strike. Let us admit the rights of agitation and of organization. 
Gifts of speech, executive force, the power to waken enthusiasm or 
to create stability, belong of right to the labor movement as much 
as to any movement which has gone before. And whenever they 
are rightly used they are to be honored. Trades-unionism, for ex- 
ample, has been pronounced by a recent authority as “one of the 
conditions of business, one of the facts of industrial society of to- 
day.” But trades-unionism represents the long and bitter struggle 
of labor to gain an acknowledged place in the industrial system ; 
and I submit that the cause for which this struggle has been car- 
ried on has always been worthy of the sympathy of the church ; 
and further, that, if this sympathy had been more freely extended, 
there would have been less occasion for criticising the method of 
the struggle. 

In speaking, as I have done at this point, of the church rather 
than of the ministry, I have spoken advisedly. For I believe 
that the ministry has outrun the church in its sympathy, and that 
it is still liable to so far outrun the church as to make its sympathy 
very largely personal, and not representative and authoritative. 
I add, therefore, as a further answer to the part of the question 
now before us, that the pulpit will gain authority in the present 
social confusion according to its ability to instruct and lead out the 
church in its new social duties. At frequently recurring periods 
in the history of Christianity the church has been suddenly 
confronted with other than purely spiritual duties. Its spiritual 
work in the individual soul has gone on in constant power, but its 
intellectual and moral energies have been called forth and con- 
centrated upon specific outward ends. Such was the period of the 
Renaissance, when Christianity awoke from the unreality of me- 
dizvalism to meet the demands of the “ New Learning.” Such 
was the epoch of Puritanism, when Christianity became political, 
and addressed itself to statecraft and government in the interest of 
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liberty. Such was the period out of which we have not as yet 
emerged, the period consequent upon the opening of the world, 
when Christianity became distinctly and courageously missionary 
and set itself to the task of saving the nations. And now, while 
the missionary duty is still unsatisfied, the church is confronted by 
another duty, not altogether new in the separate and diversified 
elements which it represents, but new in the fact that these have 
suddenly become crystallized in one imperative duty which has 
assumed the name of social Christianity. 

Precisely what does this mean? What is the present social 
need which calls for this fresh adjustment of Christian forces ? 
The new work of Christianity, at least amongst us, is an organic 
work in society, occasioned by the shortcomings, the failures, the 
unhealthy and violent working, at so many points, of the social 
system. Perhaps the most startling evidence of the wrong work- 
ing of the system is seen in the morbid types of individual life 
which are thrown upon the surface. They have been to us, until 
now, strange and unfamiliar types. We have known the poor. 
But poverty, as we have known it, has meant hardship, struggle, 
the absence of luxury and comfort, sometimes absolute and dis- 
tressing want, but, more frequently than otherwise, a stimulus to 
character and ambition. Now we are beginning to know the 
pauper, —the man not simply poor in his surroundings, but poor 
in himself, weak, enfeebled, debilitated, devitalized. We have 
known criminals. But crime as we have known it has been spo- 
radic, liable to break out anywhere under stimulated passion or 
unusual temptations, contagious but not reproductive. Now we 
are beginning to know the criminal, the man born to criminality 
and bred in it, perpetuating himself along that line, and creating 
a class which is to-day refilling our prisons with criminal back- 
sliders. We have been obliged to import a word into our vocabu- 
lary to express this, for us, new phase of criminality — recidivism, 
criminal backsliding. 

The first impulse of society under such manifestations and dis- 
closures is to act summarily. But soon the wisdom of Christ’s 
caution appears, that men have a care lest in gathering up the 
tares they root up the wheat also. It is seen that the difficulty is 
organic, inhering in large part in society itself. We study pau- 
perism ; but we go only a little way before we find that, if we 
would analyze the poor man’s poverty, we must stop and analyze 
the rich man’s wealth. ‘ We are members one of another.” We 
study crime, and as we trace the criminal back into the causes 
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which are producing him, we are forced to take to heart in its 
partial truthfulness the saying that “ society deserves the crimi- 
nals it has.” And when we turn to the institutions and forces 
which are naturally corrective of these and like results, to see 
what is their present working strength, the outlook is not assuring. 
We turn to the family as the great social safeguard, only to find 
that the family is beginning to yield under the immense strain 
which is falling upon it. We see that it has lost much in idea 
under the growth of individualism, and that it is losing much more 
in practice under the looseness of social customs. Marriage is no 
longer a self-protecting ordinance ; it has ceased to be “ honorable 
in the sight of all men.” We turn to democracy as the great 
political safeguard, only to find how powerless it is to preserve 
social unity under the mighty economic forces which are pushing 
men into social extremes. We see that the same classification or 
stratification of society is going on here as elsewhere under the 
reign of industrialism. We find the old class antagonisms re- 
vived under new names and in new forms, creating social disturb- 
ances over wide areas. As Mr. Howells has recently said, the 
Farmers’ Alliance is the modern form of the Peasants’ War. 
Suppose that instead of our harvests bursting our storehouses, we 
had the gleanings of the fields of Europe! 

Now it is simply impossible, in view of these social necessities, 
for the pulpit to retire into the old religious individualism, and 
content itself with exhorting every man to build over against his 
own house. What has been called “the social compunction,” 
which is everywhere beginning to be felt, will not allow such a 
reactionary course. The conception of the church is rapidly 
changing in the minds of those within as well as of those without. 
It no longer stands simply for the rescue of individuals. It 
stands, by growing consent, for the improvement, the regeneration 
of society. It is interesting to watch the enlarging consciousness 
of the church under this widening of its duty. Itis already be- 
ginning to feel itself a part of the social order, to know its place 
in the world, and to rejoice in these nearer possibilities of the 
kingdom of God. What the church, then, demands of the min- 
istry at this juncture is intelligent guidance. Here and there it 
may be necessary to confront the churches with facts. But the 
outpouring of social statistics from the pulpit is quite useless un- 
less the minister is prepared to show their meaning, and to trace 
results to causes. The people must be trained to think, and to 
think patiently, before they act. Of course they are not to be 
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expected to solve social problems. They are not to attempt the 
work of experts. But they have their own work to do. Experts 
and specialists must be supported by an intelligent public Chris- 
tian sentiment, and by practical church codperation. The new 
work of the ministry falls alike upon the teaching and upon the 
pastoral function. The church, that is, must be instructed in its 
social duties, and organized and led out into them. And the au- 
thority of the ministry in this whole matter will depend, not upon 
what is done over the church, but in what is accomplished through 
the church. Authority, at this point, I repeat, is not personal, 
but representative, and will be measured by the ability of the 
ministry to stimulate, inform, and organize the church, for the 
work of social Christianity. 


It may have seemed to you, gentlemen, that in the stress which 
I have laid upon subjects of present concern in religious thought 
and life, I have made too little account of that constant and 
abiding element in Christianity which relates men of all times 
alike to their eternal destiny. Let me assure you that I have not 
been unmindful of it as I have written these words. The other- 
worldliness of religion forms an inseparable part of my religious 


thinking. But I can see no incompatibility between the eternal 
interests of men and their interests in time, least of all between the 
work of the church toward far-reaching spiritual results and the 
part it may take in fulfillment of its providential place in history. 
One of the first lessons of the ministry I believe to be that one 
shall learn not to find fault with the providence of God. It is 
a matter of surprise to me that preachers are so reckless in their 
denunciations of their age (it is always so), as if it had no place 
in the plan of God, and as if his Spirit were not present. I put 
you on your guard against the superficial and faithless interpre- 
tation of your own times. Do not overlook the presence of God, 
or be afraid to work where He is at work. The church has not 
often made the mistake of working too far out upon the advanced 
lines of God’s providence. I know the danger of overstepping 
the lines, from rashness and impatience, or from culpable igno- 
rance. But there are guidances and restraints of the Spirit which 
have been provided against this very need, and which are always 
available to those who will heed them. And at the present time I 
think that you may be sure that you have the mind of the Spirit 
if, in your critical research into the sources of truth, your chief 


concern is to find out for yourselves and for others the reality of 
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faith, and if in your social studies you are equally concerned to 
gain that wisdom through which you may contribute your part by 
word or in deed to the improvement of the social order. I com- 
mend to you, as something attainable by you all in your studies, 
the confidence of the great scholar, whose whole life work was 
cast in the perplexities of critical scholarship, who wrote concern- 
ing his last work, “ Of one thing only do I think I may be confi- 
dent, that the spirit by which it is animated comes from the good 
Spirit that guides along the everlasting way.” 
William Jewett Tucker. 


ANDOVER. 





Editorial. 


EDITORIAL. 


THE RELIGIOUS REASON FOR BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


Tue dislike which many Christian people have for the application of 
critical processes to the Bible is due in great part to their opinion of the 
motive impelling to the use of those processes. This they believe to be 
a merely intellectual one. The religious nature, they think, has no want 
to be satisfied by the critical impulse, and hence gives it no sanction. 
There is no reason why a Christian man, as such, should be a Biblical 
critic. The Bible was given to the church for religious uses, and will 
not fulfill its function unless it be used religiously. Christian scholars, 
who give their lives to studying it, and to helping the church employ 
it rightly, should, of all men, give it religious treatment. If in their 
study of it they maintain allegiance to Christ, they will have the sym- 
pathy of the church. But if they profess that in pursuing this study Sci- 
ence is their mistress, — Science, who requires her subjects to examine 
all things in the “ dry light ” of the intellect, and to bring all sources of 
knowledge before the bar of the reason, — they must expect the church 
to follow their labors not with sympathy, but with suspicion. 

This objection to Biblical criticism (felt, we suspect, by many who do 
not give it utterance) has more influence in this country than in Europe, 
because almost all scholars, pursuing this criticism among us, stand in 
places of religious trust, and are pledged to do work looking directly 
towards religious ends. 

We purpose trying to show that it is an unfounded objection ; that 
the opinion underlying it as to the motive of Biblical criticism is a wrong 
opinion ; that the critical impulse belongs to Christianity ; and that those 
whose lives are given honestly to applying the principles of critical re- 
search to the Bible are ministering to a vital necessity of the church. 

Scriptural knowledge — acquaintance with the religious and moral 
ideas contained in the sacred writings, and with the historical facts re- 
corded in them — is necessary to Christian life ; to its normal development 
and fruitful activity, if not to its existence. As to this, all Protestant 
Christians are agreed ; and it is a doctrine on which especial emphasis 
is laid by those who hold the view about critical studies which we are 
discussing. 

The religious ideas of the Old and New Testament prophets are so 
transcendently profound and vital that the church must always turn to 
them for religious instruction. The history of the Jewish church, the life 
of Jesus Christ, the rise of Christianity under the leading of the apostles, 
— in these facts lies a self-revelation of God to which the church must 
ever turn for living conceptions of his character and his ways with men. 
Christian faith feeds on knowledge, the knowledge to be obtained here, 
and here only, assimilates it, and transmutes it into conviction. So Chris- 
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tian motive is supplied and Christian character grows. The more know- 
ledge, other spiritual requisites being supplied, the stronger conviction, 
the richer emotion, the riper character. This no one disputes. The 
desire to know the Bible is, all admit, strong in healthy Christian minds. 
To increase knowledge of the Scriptures is confessedly to minister to 
Christian life. 

This is just what criticism does, as is perfectly apparent when one sees 
what it is. Criticism is the presumably sound method of examining 
what has come down to us in literature purporting to represent some of 
the life of the past. This literature carries an implied representation 
about its authors; who they are, why they wrote, what they said, etc. 
The task of criticism is to find the fact behind the representation. It 
also contains explicit representation, — that of the author about fact out- 
side himself. The task of criticism is here rightly to use the author's 
statement as a means of knowledge about the facts involved. There 
is a right way of setting at work to find out the truth underlying these 
representations. Criticism is presumably the right way, that one which 
has been hit upon by the united and mutually corrective experiments of 
historical students, the one commended by the consensus of expert opinion. 
We have no disposition to claim perfection for the critical method, or 
infallibility for its results. No one who has employed it will deny it to 
be an imperfect instrument, and admissions of its imperfection from 
those who have used it most ably, and with most apparent success, are not 
wanting. All that is claimed is that this is the best instrument at com- 
mand for the work to be undertaken. Man has had to shape a tool with 
which to fashion into an ordered structure of knowledge the store of in- 
formation handed down to him from the past. The one he has patiently 
wrought out is presumably good for its end ; at any rate, he is dependent 
upon it, and will be until he shall have made a better. There is little 
disposition on the part of intelligent men to question its serviceableness 
when employed in testing documents respecting whose authorship or con- 
tents there is no bias. Eminent Greek scholars were heard with respect 
last year when they assigned the lately discovered ‘“ Constitution of 
Athens” to Aristotle, and a few years ago men learned in Christian his- 
tory formed the opinion of the public respecting the date of the “ Teach- 
ing of the Twelve Apostles.” 

One who is in earnest in desiring to know the Bible will study it criti- 
eally. He will in his approach to it as literature apply the canons of 
literary criticism. He will first ask whether the text is made up of the 
words which the authors wrote, using in conducting his inquiry all the 
copies of the various books, printed and manuscript, at his command, 
and following in employing them the accepted principles of textual criti- 
cism. He will ask whether the several books of the Bible were written 
by their reputed authors, at what time, and under what circumstances. 
The result of his critical inquiries will evidently be likely to increase the 
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amount of his Biblical knowledge. If his textual criticism gives him a 
better text, it will help him to a better acquaintance with the thought of 
the sacred writers, since every corruption of the text blurs, albeit slightly, 
its meaning. If his literary criticism enables him to set an apostolic 
letter at its true place in its author’s career, as is the case with First 
Peter, or Paul’s Thessalonian letters, or to give it its true occasion, it 
aids the interpretation, since finer shades of thought are only to be 
discerned in their subtle connection with the author’s mood or the reader's 
moral state. Criticism and exegesis necessarily go hand in hand. Criti- 
eal insight is, all admit, indispensable to a competent interpreter of the 
Scriptures. 

Genuine desire to know the Bible will also lead to the use of historical 
criticism upon its statements of fact. We suspect that some who have 
given assent to what we have said thus far will hesitate to follow us here. 
Because they are accustomed to regard the Bible as the sole and sufficient 
source of sacred history, they find the opinion that its statements must be 
subjected to criticism, to be rightly employed, inconsistent with its supreme 
value and religious authority. But a moment’s reflection will, we think, 
justify our statement. Why does Christian faith go to the historical state- 
ments of the Bible for nourishment? Because it expects to learn by 
means of them of a historic self-revelation of God. A certain section 
of the world’s life discloses Him as does no other. Thither it looks to 
see Him. Now this part of human history was shaped by the same laws 
which shaped all the rest, and is in vital connection with the whole. To 
be adequately known it must be known historically. Its events must 
be seen in their order and their mutual relations, and in their connec- 
tion with the correlated facts of the world’s life. The more nearly we 
approach such knowledge, the nearer do we come to obtaining the reve- 
lation of God which they give. He sees best the divine thought con- 
veyed in the life of the Hebrew people who has the best knowledge of 
its life, who sees most clearly its development both in physical strength 
and spiritual stature, who estimates most accurately the forces, moral 
and physical, which by their mutual and combined action made it what 
it was. Such knowledge cannot be gained merely by reading the books 
of the Old Testament. The information they give is fragmentary, and, 
it must be owned, not altogether accurate. To be put to its best use, 
this information must be arranged, and to some extent corrected, by the 
critical faculty. It must also be set into connection with extra-Biblical 
events, if its spiritual elements are to appear in the clearest light. Old 
Testament criticism is to-day doing just this work for the church. 
Driver’s “ Isaiah ” may be mentioned as one of many noble contributions 
made by the Biblical science of our time to Christian faith. 

The help of criticism is indispensable in obtaining a knowledge of the 
life of Christ. The Gospel narratives are fragmentary, lack chronological 
arrangement, and are in some of their statements apparently at variance 
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with each other. A view of the career of our Lord as a whole, and in 
its connection with contemporaneous Jewish life, can only be gained by a 
critical process in which the Gospel material is arranged and supplemented 
by other historical matter ; such work as has been undertaken by Neander, 
Keim, Weiss, and Beyschlag. If this perfect human life were indeed as 
a whole, and not merely in its exceptional acts and experiences, the 
medium of a unique manifestation of God, then the church must always 
aspire to gain a knowledge of it in its wholeness, and always be putting 
the Gospels to the use suggested by historical science. 

The pursuit of Biblical knowledge, then, involves Biblical criticism. 
The true student of the Bible cannot but be a critic, using the best in- 
struments the human mind has forged in delving for its treasures of 
knowledge and fashioning them into serviceable form. He will be a 
Christian student, recognizing the spiritual elements in the life recorded 
in Scripture, and giving them their due influence in the formation of his 
critical conclusions. He will also be scientific, treating facts honestly, 
and reasoning from them fairly and fearlessly, as do faithful men in 
other departments of historical research, believing that nothing can be 
done for Christian truth by methods which are other than truthful. Such 
scholars the church has, and among her faithful servants they are not the 
least deserving of her sympathy and commendation. 


THE EXTENSION OF AUTOMATIC ACTION. 


Ir is a familiar fact in personal development, from infancy on, that 
actions which at first have to be performed by effort become automatic. 
What is difficult becomes easy, what is easy becomes spontaneous and 
unconscious. Except functional action of heart, lungs, and other organs, 
nearly everything has to be acquired after birth by experiment. Visual 
and tactual sensations, by which the shape, size, distance, heat, hardness, 
and weight of objects are known, require the training of repeated use. 
Adjustments and corrections have to be made as the conscious life de- 
velops. Such work is nearly all done in the early childhood which is 
forgotten, so that our sensations and perceptions now require no con- 
scious rectification, but even the use of the senses becomes automatic by 
habit. The conversion of conscious and even difficult effort into uncon- 
scious action goes far up in the scale of human achievements. The use 
of language, the art of reading, the skillful playing on a musical instru- 
ment, the exercise of cultivated manners, and other highly complex ac- 
tions become so easy and natural that they seem to require scarcely any 
conscious effort. A pianist, for instance, says that the notes are in his 
fingers, which seem to do the playing of themselves without the need 
of separate volitions. The reader is not conscious of the separate let- 
ters on which his eye rests. The true gentleman is said to be polite by 
instinct. His good manners cling to him as freely and as gracefully as his 
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clothes. There is even a certain automatism in morals. The saint is 
one whose goodness has become so much a second nature that others 
doubt whether it costs him any struggle or deserves any credit. Yet the 
varieties of goodness are called habits rather than instincts, and habits 
are acquired modes of action. 

The extension of automatic action is to the advantage of the person. 
His freedom is not reduced, but enlarged. His energy is set free for 
the higher uses of conscious and voluntary action. The body becomes a 
unit, harmoniously and instantly obedient to the will. The outward 
world is a familiar home, giving itself to the support of life and the min- 
istration of enjoyment. The person is master of all his faculties, and is 
master of the world, as he could not be if his sensations and perceptions 
had not been trained to communicate correct information automatically. 
The great musician is he who need not bestow a thought on the mechan- 
ism of instrumentation, but whose whole mind and soul are concentrated 
on the true interpretation of the sentiment of a composition which lies 
before him. The scholar, who reads his own or another language with 
perfect facility, comprehends the meaning of what he reads much better 
than one who has but an imperfect understanding of the medium through 
which the thought of an author is communicated, and must give it close 
attention at every point. And even in morals, he to whom virtue is easy 
and delightful is more largely efficient in services of goodness than one 
who has still a fight to carry on with his own inclinations. Automatism 
is mastery of the appliances of life, the unimpeded and unconscious use 
of faculties and powers which are the tools or mechanism of those higher 
endeavors in which consciousness and success, consciousness and enjoy- 
ment, are inseparable and commensurate. What is called education con- 
sists chiefly in gaining the familiar, almost unconscious use of intellectual 
tools, such as numbers, language, science, and music. The educated 
man is he who is nearly automatic in a wide range of those attainments 
which are channels of communication from the world of nature and the 
world of culture to his mind. , 

There is an analogy to this education of the individual in the progress 
of the social body. The advances of civilization are largely through ex- 
tending the area of action which is so habitual as to be almost automatic. 
Our appliances, such as the locomotive or telephone, at first awaken 
wonder, but soon by frequent use become necessities of travel and com- 
munication on which we bestow scarcely a conscious thought. Like 
many other things which were unknown to our ancestors, these have be- 
come the customary mechanism of modern life. They enable us to 
accomplish much that otherwise we should not attempt at all, and do for 
us, without an effort on our part, that which in former times consumed 
strength and thought. 

Within the social body, one class possesses the appliances which 
wealth provides, and becomes accustomed to many conveniences of equi- 
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page, dress, domestic service, food and drink, houses, and the like, which 
the poorer class does not have. The constant use of such appliances 
makes them merely the convenient means to other ends. They are not 
in themselves the sources of enjoyment. They would be missed, indeed, 
if taken away, as one would miss his hat or shoes, but are used as mere 
conveniences, except in the case of some newly rich and some immature 
persons, who find enjoyment in display of possessions, as barbaric tribes 
love to parade ornaments and bright-colored fabrics. The poorer class 
look with envy on these possessions, supposing that nothing more is 
needed for the complete enjoyment of life. But to those who are accus- 
tomed to the conveniences and luxury of wealth they are only the con- 
ditions within which the higher enjoyments of society, influence, or 
knowledge can be attained. 

It is to the advantage of society that for all classes and all individuals 
the material needs of life should be provided for with such sufficiency 
that thought and energy may be liberated for that which is higher. At 
present, with many, the whole endeavor has to be directed to the supply 
of physical wants. All toil is expended in providing the bare necessities 
of life. And others who are in no danger of starvation must still devote 
themselves to securing the mere comforts of life. That class has an im- 
mense advantage which need not take anxious thought about material 
support. The socialism which is worthy the name looks beyond eco- 
nomical readjustments to the better life which would follow the removal 
of poverty. An interesting article on “ Socialism and Spiritual Prog- 
ress,” in our July number, pointed out some spheres of action which 
will open ample room for energy when men are released from anxious 
thought for the things they shall eat and drink and wear. It was shown 
that art, science, and philosophy are inexhaustible in their resources, 
while, in the moral progress of the race, there will always be that tempta- 
tion and struggle through which character is made strong; and that the 
desirable condition is moderate wealth. 


“ Observation tells us that a condition of moderate wealth most favors the 
development of character ; the science of the human mind suggests to us that 
life advances through intrusting its lower functions more and more completely 
to the unconscious and automatic life.” 


So far as the material needs of life are supplied almost unconsciously, 
so far is the ground cleared for the real progress of mankind. Thus the 
writer just quoted also remarks : — 


“ Far from being free for spiritual development, our present society is held 
in degraded bondage to the flesh. We see extremes of bitter poverty and 
fatuous luxury, alike deathful to the spirit, alike contrary to the commands 
of Christ. We see even our middle class held by material struggle ; society 
as a whole absorbed by the dominant and feverish consciousness of physical 
need. When this bondage shall be relaxed, when that rush for wealth which 
is the swinging of the pendulum away from the fear of starvation shall be no 
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more, then will unfold countless delicate spiritual powers unguessed to-day 
in the dreary uniformity of money-making. Longing for glory, longing for 
service, will play upon a humanity responsive, high-mettled, eager.” 


As we look back on earlier generations and see the waste of energy in 
accomplishing slowly, or not at all, what is now done quickly, so later 
generations may look on us with pity in view of our waste of effort on 
that which pertains to the material side of life. There may be, will be, 
a finer race of men, when through inheritance and a more equitable dis- 
tribution of goods, much becomes automatic which is now laborious, and 
when time and vitality are set free for the higher enjoyments and ser- 
vices of society. The significance of corporate immortality is not the 
mere continuance of the race, but its improvement and elevation by 
means of the heritage of comfort, of knowlege, and of morality which 
enables the new generation to begin, as it were, where the vanishing gen- 
eration leaves off, to possess and use habitually, almost automatically, 
what its predecessors gained by conscious and constant struggle. 

Progress in religious thought proceeds along similar lines. Beliefs 
which we assume as a matter of course were once matter of intense dif- 
ference. The postulates of to-day were gained in the controversies of 
yesterday. We can scarcely realize that common opinions respecting 
the church of God, his government of the world, the kingdom of God 
in society, and the spiritual conditions of eternal destiny, have, at one time 
and another, been disputed and even rejected. These beliefs are not, of 
course, automatically held in any mechanical sense, or without conscious- 
ness on our part of their value; but they are taken for granted, are the 
accepted conditions under which we expend our direct effort to realize 
them in the actual life and need of the world. It may therefore be 
hoped that certain conceptions of God’s revelation of himself in Chris- 
tianity, for which the few are now contending against the many, will 
become the generally accepted postulates of the Christian faith, and that 
energy now consumed in discussion will be liberated for a larger and 
finer service in the purification of earthly society. The saints and reli- 
gious heroes of the future may not surpass those of the early age, but 
society as a whole will rise to a higher level of spirituality through the 
common appropriation of the noblest faiths. 

The point of view we have taken looks out on many related questions. 
Is the extension of automatic action a limitation of personal freedom? 
It is sometimes argued that habit produces involuntary, even necessitated 
action, and that the process is constantly going on, until the very appear- 
ance of choice vanishes. But the considerations we have been pre- 
senting look the other way. The extension of automatic action in the 
lower range of faculties is the enlargement of freedom and power in 
realizing the higher objects of personal life, for it is growing facility 
in the application of means to ends. The more things a man can do 
without conscious effort, in the use of his bodily powers, in the use of 
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reasoning faculties, of memory, of languages, of music, the wider range 
he has in the great pursuits of literature, science, philosophy, art, and 
religion. He has more power and he has wider area. Animals have 
more automatic action at the start, but make little appreciable gain 
upon it, and get no release for higher uses. Man, by increasing his un- 
conscious and subconscious action, of which he has but little at the start, 
widens his range continually, and increases the effectiveness of his per- 
sonality, which guides native and acquired powers to the ends he may 
choose. And there is no ascertained limit to enlargement of power 
through the extension of habitual action into the various facilities of 
which man is capable. 

One of the strongest supports of the belief in personal immortality is 
at this point. The capability of mastering many branches of knowledge 
and of gaining many kinds of power seems unlimited. The more one 
learns, the more he is able to learn. What is wanting is not ability, but 
time. We can hardly believe that a creature who has the capacity for 
becoming facile to the point of automatism in so many physical and 
mental attainments will lack time to realize his vast possibilities, or will 
ever reach a stage in learning, or skill, or insight, or appreciation which 
must be called the final stage of knowledge or power. 





THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


THE CONGRESS OF CATHOLIC SAVANTS. 
[Translated from the author’s MS. by Rev. Charles C. Starbuck. ] 


Wuite the Evangelical Alliance was holding its general assembly at 
Florence, the Catholics were meeting at Paris in a scientific congress. 
This is a fact to which, somewhat curiously, the Protestant journals of 
France have paid no attention; they have not even thought it worth 
while to mention it. We might allege in excuse that their thoughts 
were entirely engaged with the important gatherings that have just been 
held in Italy ; but such an excuse would amount to nothing. It is only 
too well known that we are accustomed to view Catholicism only on its 
weak sides; we are no longer capable of comprehending, nor even of 
studying, its real life. But if it is really our enemy, it is singularly bad 
policy not to keep an eye on its movements; otherwise we are condemn- 
ing ourselves to the mere reiteration of commonplace criticisms against 
it, and are preparing for ourselves unhappy surprises. 

Is this congress, however, of real significance? Let the reader judge 
by the following account. In 1885 a local assembly of the Catholics of 
Normandy was about to meet at Rouen, having in view the organization 
and encouragement of certain works of charity, of Christian patronage, 
of apostolic activity, and of instruction. Some gentlemen, who had prom- 
ised to assist at this congress, asked themselves whether they ought not 
to avail themselves of this reunion of enlightened priests and competent 
laymen to lay before them a grave question. They had been struck 
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with a twofold fact. On the one hand, it is always science which 
unbelievers oppose to Catholicism; on the other hand, respect for science 
is so universal that it would be dangerous to allow men to believe any 
longer in a radical antinomy between the character of a Cathoiic and 
that of a savant. Among those on whose minds this peril weighed was 
Canon Duilhé de Saint-Projet, author of a “Scientific Apology for Chris- 
tianity,” which in a few years has reached a third edition and has been 
translated into the principal languages of Europe. M. Duilhé de Saint- 
Projet succeeded in impressing the organizers of the Rouen congress 
with the gravity of the question ; a section was created charged with the 
duty of studying the means of warding off this danger, and after long 
and serious deliberations this section expressed the desire that a scientific 
congress of Catholics might be convened with the least possible delay. 
This desire was realized in 1888; it has just been realized in 1891, and 
it will be again in 1894. We see by this that we are not dealing with 
a casual fact, but with one which it is hoped to elevate into established 
usage. It is a new line of proceeding which Catholicism thus appears 
minded to adopt, and it behooves us to consider its import. 


I. 


The enterprise of which we speak, and which we see to have turned 
out a genuine success, was not well received at first. In the beginning 
it encountered difficulties on all hands, and if the men who initiated 
it had been easy to intimidate they would soon have renounced their 
plans ; but they had not lightly embarked on an ill-devised adventure. 
They had weighed beforehand the seriousness of the obstacles; they 
had foreseen the various objections, and were not behindhand with their 
answers. 

They encountered at the beginning the hardly-concealed opposition of 
Catholic savants. These advanced a very plausible pretext. ‘ Science,” 
said they, “is ill-suited for public display; it ought not to lie at the 
mercy of a more or less transitory fashion. If the congress succeeds 
but indifferently, such a failure would be very prejudicial to Catholic 
savants.” This motive of hesitation, unquestionably, was very honor- 
able; but those who expressed it might well have added another reason 
of deeper import, but one which it was more embarrassing to avow. 
Many of them cultivate the sciences without any arriére-pensée ; feeling 
themselves good Catholics, not being annoyed by the ecclesiastical 
authorities, they are little inclined to ask how the liberty of their 
researches is compatible with the Syllabus. This problem dismays 
them. They do not permit themselves to approach it, and declare them- 
selves incompetent to resolve it; they remain submissive Catholics and 
free savants, without exploring a contradiction which they end by no 
longer so much as perceiving. This explains why M. Duilhé de Saint- 
Projet’s proposition was received with so little warmth. Without 
closely entering into their own sentiments, many Catholic savants have 
had vague forebodings of painful questions of conscience; they have 
stood aghast at the possibility of coming in collision with problems which 
they choose rather not to see. This is at the bottom of so many hesi- 
tations, which those who felt them did not judge it wise to explain 
distinctly. 

It is curious, but the theologians have been at one with the savants in 
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rendering homage to the good intentions of the initiators and in raising 
up obstacles before them. Their motives are easily divined. They 
were bethinking themselves within what limits the innovating spirit of 
thought could be indulged in the liberty which it desires. ‘‘ Would one 
be strong enough to say to the savants, ‘So far may you go, and no 
farther’?” Especially, would one succeed in interdicting them from 
the examination of certain questions appertaining alike to science and to 
faith? Priests do not love to raise certain cases of conscience in the 
souls of laymen; no wonder, therefore, if they were somewhat dismayed 
at the idea of a scientific congress of Catholics. 

In view of such difficulties, the organizers of the congress held them- 
selves on their guard against an offensive precipitancy. They had in 
view, not a half success, but an entire, a brilliant success. It would not 
have sufficed them to gather together certain priests and certain lay- 
savants; they wished to evoke a veritable manifestation of Catholicism. 
Ambitions of such a scope were incompatible with haste ; accordingly, 
they postponed till April of 1888 the congress which it had been origi- 
nally intended to hold in 1887. This delay gave room for the inaugu- 
ration of a vast propaganda for obtaining adhesions, for combating the 
objections of the undecided, but, above all, for securing the intervention 
of the supreme authority of the church. The Archbishop of Paris was 
heart and soul with the initiators of the enterprise; he undertook to 
submit their project to the Pope, to whom, after some negotiations, he 
dispatched a memorial on the question. This memorial was at once 
submitted to examination by a special commission. Now, Rome is not 
only the capital of orthodoxy, it is also a marvelous centre of informa- 
tion. Not only was decision given there that the project contained 
nothing heretical, but it was also judged that it matched exactly with 
the special necessities of France, and that it saw the light at the most 
suitable season. Accordingly, under date of May 20, 1887, a papal 
brief was addressed to the Archbishop of Paris in the terms following : 
“The matter which you have in hand is laudable in itself and honorable 
to you. It may also well be fruitful of happy results, as well for the 
genuine honor of the sciences as for the defense of the Catholic faith.” 
Moreover, to this full and formal encouragement, which closed the 
mouths of waverers, the Holy Father added counsels admonitory of the 
temerarious: “In particular, things divine are too exalted and too sacred 
to be suitable for discussion in a congress, not to say that many of you 
lack the authority implied in holy orders. Accordingly, even in such 
questions as have a certain affinity with theology, properly so called, 
each one will see to it that he remains within his proper range, of scien- 
tist, historian, mathematician, or critic, without ever usurping the province 
of the theologian.” 

It is easy to divine the result. The Pope's brief was accepted as a 
word of command. No one any longer believed himself at liberty to 
advance any objection to the initiators of the enterprise; silent if not 
enthusiastic acquiescence had become a duty. Adhesions forthwith began 
to come in from all points of the Catholic world; they amounted to more 
than 1,600, and of this number not far from 600 were from foreign 
nations, — Austria-Hungary, Belgium, the Netherlands, Italy, England, 
and Germany. More than 400 members took part in the proceedings of 
the congress; among them there was remarked an American prelate, 
M. O'Reilly, who was at the head of a pilgrimage to Montmartre. 
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We cannot afford the space to give in detail the history of the con- 
gress; it lasted four days, and displayed a great activity. It was divided 
into six sections: (1) religious sciences, (2) philosophy, (3) law and 
political economy, (4) history, (5) mathematical, physical, and natural 
sciences, (6) anthropology. The papers read and discussed in these 
sections have been published in two volumes. The success was com- 
plete ; the quality of the adhesions had been as eminently satisfactory as 
their quantity. Savants of the first order had given their personal 
attendance, and had thus contributed to secure to the congress the atten- 
tion of the indifferent and even of the anti-religious public. 

The initiators of the work had good reason to felicitate themselves on 
their perseverance. All the difficulties anticipated had been surmounted ; 
to the initial fears and hesitations had succeeded a universal enthusiasm, 
and it had been unanimously decided to convene a second congress in 
April of 1891. Has the satisfaction been as great at the Vatican? The 
facts shall answer for us. As soon as preparations were in progress for 
the second congress, thirty cardinals of the Roman Curia and of differ- 
ent countries, almost all the French bishops, and about fifty foreign 
bishops declared themselves the patrons of the enterprise and recom- 
mended it to the Catholic world. And the Pope himself, in a brief of 
the 16th of March last, took occasion to express to the Archbishop of 
Paris his sympathy and his good wishes for the assembly which was 
about to gather. Is there not deep significance in such a prodigality of 
encouragements ? 

Need we say that a work undertaken under such auspices, so power- 
fully sustained by all the authorities of the church, could not fail of 
success? This time adherents have reached the number of 2,500, of 
whom 1,700 were French. Among foreign countries, Canada and the 
United States (especially the Catholic University of Washington) had 
sent in adhesions and some memoirs. More than 600 persons took part 
in the congress; 149 memoirs were read and discussed during the sit- 
tings. ‘The course of proceedings had been admirably organized. The 
sections, now numbering seven (a new one having been created for 
philology), held forty-four sittings in four days, from the 2d to the 6th 
of April. They did not always work separately; when a question 
appeared to belong to two sections, these joined in studying it together. 
Thus the sections of philosophy and of anthropology held joint session to 
study the problem of heredity, those of history and of the religious 
sciences to discuss the origins of Christianity. At other times a section 
would subdivide, to give opportunity for specialists to meet and discuss 
some detail. 

It is impossible for us, even in a dry list, to enumerate the problems 
that have been agitated in these sessions and the conclusions that have 
been sanctioned ; but some general remarks suggest themselves. First 
of all, the discussions have not been governed by the apologetic interest. 
Unquestionably it was not wholly wanting, and in certain cases it has 
been distinctly visible. For instance, we find the essay made to demon- 
strate how, saving the rights of the First Cause and the immediate 
creation of the human soul, the philosophical doctrine of evolution can 
be accepted by Christians. So also the proof was attempted that the 
most certain results of contemporary science accommodate themselves 
better to the metaphysical framework of St. Thomas Aquinas than to 
that of Descartes. Indeed, there were even present imperturbable dis- 
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‘ ciples of scholasticism to defend the Thomist cosmology in its details, and 
to declare that nothing therein ought to be changed; but we must 
acknowledge that apologetics have by no means appeared to be the sole 
object of the congress. On one hand, many of the conclusions discussed 
or even admitted had no relation, however remote, to Catholic ortho- 
doxy ; they were grounded on properly scientific arguments, which were 
entirely foreign to any dogmatical prepossession. On the other hand, 
one might often wonder why this or that mathematical or physical ques- 
tion was treated in this congress, in what way its solution could concern 
the faith. 

It would be absurd to insinuate that the organizers of the enterprise 
desired to demonstrate that there is a Catholic physics, a Catholic chem- 
istry, a Catholic anthropology, a Catholic physiology. They would be 
the first to laugh and to shrug their shoulders at such an accusation. 
But this very fact renders still more enigmatical the fact just noted by 
us; we have no right to state it without endeavoring to make out the 
reason of it. Men as enlightened as M. d’Hulst, rector of the Catholic 
Institute of Paris, Cardinal Richard the Archbishop of Paris, and their 
eminent collaborators, do nothing haphazard. The scientific congress of 
Catholics was devised on a deeply meditated plan; why has it shown so 
little dogmatic preoccupation? Why has it affected so high and intelli- 
gent a measure of scientific disinterestedness? This question is well 
worth proposing, but it cannot be resolved singly. A little attention soon 
shows that it comes out on this other: Why have the Catholics estab- 
lished this congress of savants? Why does the Pope lavish his encour- 
agements on this new work? What results are expected from this 
enterprise? Let us approach this problem; in studying it we shall enter 
into the inner thoughts of many of our contemporaries. 


II. 


There is a text on which Catholic preachers love to preach: Custos, 
quid de nocte? Custos, quid de nocte? (Isaiah xxi.1.) It expresses 
marvelously well a constant preoccupation of the Roman Church, that 
of questioning the signs of the times and of incessantly adapting its 
tactics to the exigences of the moment. Now it has come to apprehend 
in the younger generations new necessities, and makes haste to meet 
them by taking an unexpected attitude. 

And in effect, the least attentive observers agree that we may distin- 
guish in the students of our schools, general and special, the symptoms 
more or less serious of moral and religious aspirations. Note in what 
terms Professor Ernest Lavisse, who makes no profession of being a 
Christian, but who lives in intimate intercourse with students, last year 
signalized this phenomenon: “Our youth are no longer Voltairians. 
Irony and negation have been dragged down in the ruins of the affirma- 
tions of other times. However they may have continued their trumpet- 
ings, after they had wound up the work of necessary destruction ; 
however they may have employed themselves in drying up the sources 
of the moral life; however gayly they have wrought on this melancholy 
task, — they are to-day detested. . . . Hence it comes that a part of our 
youth, the lesser part, gathers in serried ranks around the church. 
Another part, also small, demands of the church that she renovate her- 
self. . . . Another part, in fine, more considerable, seeks a ‘plus ultra’ 
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in science and democracy, without knowing what it is, knowing only that 
it is, and that we are to tend thither. In truth, one of the distinguish- 
ing marks of the youth of our time is the nostalgia of the Divine.” 
Now the Quartier Saint-Sulpice, in which are cantoned the clerical 
forces, is not far from the Quartier Latin. The church has not been 
slow to perceive that many youthful souls regret their lost faith and long 
for fresh religious convictions; she has decided to plead her cause before 
the enlightened youth just as she pleads it before the working classes. 

Catholicism, on the other hand, in its propaganda, has been obliged 
to renounce proceedings which it has never repudiated. When Louis 
Veuillot published in 1838 “Les Pélerinages de Suisse,” it contained 
these words (vol. ii. p. 203) : “ As for me, let me say frankly and distinctly, 
if anything appears to me worthy of regret, it is that they did not burn 
John Huss sooner, and that they did not burn Luther as well. This is 
because there was not found, at the commencement of the Reformation, 
a prince pious enough and politic enough to set on foot a crusade against 
the countries infected by it.” To those who reproached him with these 
extravagances, he answered (in 1881): “The heresiarch, examined and 
convicted by the church, was given over to the secular arm and punished 
with death. Nothing appeared to me more natural and more necessary. 
What I wrote in 1838 is what I still think.” Many Ultramontanes 
among us still maintain these principles of the Middle Ages, and Pere 
Monsabré has not shrunk from giving forth from the pulpit, in 1882, a 
fiery eulogy upon the Inquisition. But practically the church is con- 
strained to dismiss her pleasing dream of a dominion of force; the 
secular arm is no longer at her service. 

From this fact results a grave consequence. The church cannot con- 
tent herself with hurling the anathema against the doctrines that dis- 
please her. Excommuniéation without the support of the secular arm is 
but a vain formality. There is henceforth only one efficacious mode of 
combating error: it is to dispute with it, opposing argument to argument. 
The champions of Catholicism have need of ideas in default of the 
stake. 

The church, therefore, is now proceeding to lay out her strength in 
the field of apologetics. Now a serious apologetic must correspond to 
the moral state of those whom it is desired to convince and to bring to 
the foot of the altar; and it would be a grave error to suppose that our 
youth of to-day, desirous as they may be of a religion, are weary of 
science. The students who throng to our various departments of study 
have confidence in thought; they would give no heed to a preacher of 
obscurantism. ‘ Without doubt,” say they with M. de Vogué, who is their 
favorite interpreter, “without doubt Time will act the reviser. Not 
impossibly it may cause a collapse, from top to bottom, of some of the 
results of contemporary science. Our systems of synthesis will not last 
any more than those of our predecessors have lasted. But our methods 
of analysis, our rational view of the world, the general orientation of the 
scientific spirit, — these are acquisitions which henceforth can never perish 
except by a complete collapse of civilization. Whatever we may rebuild, 
we shall rebuild upon this impregnable substratum.” The church, then, 
finds herself between two alternatives, — either she must renounce the 
hope of conquering our cultivated youth, or she must prove that she does 
not repudiate reason and the results gained by science. 

To the foundation of so extended an apologetic, the theologian, reduced 
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simply to his own lights, would not be adequate. What, in effect, shall 
be his attitude in face of scientific theories which he has had neither the 
time nor the means of sounding to the bottom? Does he not run the risk 
of spending all his strength against theories which, sooner or later, would 
vanish away of themselves, which would disappear like any other tran- 
sient fashion? Does it never happen to him, on the other hand, to skirt 
the sides of theories the most subversive, without perceiving their dan- 
gers? And how many times, moreover, he is ignorant of this or that 
scientific truth, which would have aided him in his contest with error! 
The savant, therefore, will render to the theologian a triple service: 
He will indicate to him the hypotheses which it behooves him to contemn, 
those which it behooves him to combat, and those which it behooves him to 
take seriously, and not to treat with too lofty a superiority. I am simply 
summing up a thesis which has been maintained in more than one sitting 
of these two congresses, and which the Pope himself has underlined in 
his brief of May 20, 1887. 

Everything coheres together, and when one begins to apply a principle 
he soon sees how it evolves its implications. The church calls the 
savants to her aid; it is reasonable that she should give them encourage- 
ment in return. And this, doubtless, is an essential object of the con- 
gresses which she organizes. It is not their sole object to enrich 
apologetics; they are useful especially to communicate strength to 
Catholic savants. Very often these are isolated in a corner of the 
province ; if they are university men, they encounter the more or less 
disguised hostility of surrounding society. Doubtless they are well 
aware that they are not alone in cultivating the sciences while declaring 
themselves submissive sons of Rome; but they are unacquainted with 
those men in whose scientific passion and religious faith they share. 
They have never met with them, they discern them as it were through a 
cloud, and do not feel themselves really united with them. . . . One can 
now divine what kind of service the congresses render to the Catholic 
savants. When each of these returns to his home and resumes his daily 
task, he has brought away in his remembrance the living images of men 
who think with him, who believe with him; he is no longer alone, he is 
strong. The governors of the Roman Catholic Church are psychologues 
of the first rank; they understand the needs of their workmen, and this 
is why the organizers of these congresses take extraordinary pains to 
explore all the secluded nooks of France in order to discover in them all 
the Catholic savants. Each bishop charges an influential man of his 
diocese with this novel species of recruiting service. And the better to 
encourage these savants, who are often somewhat timidly retiring, to 
give them a still more decisive sensation, one is not content to assemble 
them, to bring them to make acquaintance with each other: one brings 
them in presence of a great number of foreigners. The international 
character of these congresses is still another stroke of politic ability. 

I need hardly add that the encouragements given to science may 
develop scientific vocations. The organizers of this enterprise know 
this, and they found great hopes on the moral effect of these congresses. 
Care has been taken to assemble them at the seat of the Catholic 
Institute at a time of year when the students are all at Paris; and the 
Catholic circle of the Luxembourg (a circle of students) has had the 
honor of receiving the members at a soirée. Eloquent appeals have been 
addressed to cultivated youth to seek in science the influence which 
politics refuses it. We shall be surprised if they remain unheeded. 
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The congress which we have endeavored to describe had, then, for its 
object to strengthen apologetics while encouraging savants and inciting 
to scientific vocations; and, indeed, it was itself an apologetic act. It 
had as its special object to show by the very fact of its meeting that there 
is no divorce between the church and science. Let us explain ourselves. 
The object was to prove, not that this or that Christian truth has not 
been destroyed by science, but that the dogma of the church in no way 
finds fault with the liberty of scientific researches. ‘The theoretical 
demonstration of this thesis is not easy; some believe it impossible. 
Therefore the effort is made to substitute for it the argument of a fact 
which strikes men’s minds, the sight of men noted for the boldness of 
their thinking, who nevertheless humbly bow before the church. She 
sometimes, it is true, finds their theories a little heretical, but she is very 
little inclined to harass those whose submission is so precious to her. 
She has never said what she thought of the speculative ideas which 
M. Lachelier has developed, during a number of years, at the Superior 
Normal School; she has chosen rather to find her advantage in the at 
least apparent contrast which there is between his religious beliefs and 
his philosophical opinions. She knew that a professor so much loved 
and venerated is never accused of dissimulation; it pleased her to see the 
pupils of this master pause in astonishment before this psychological 
mystery of a believer at once so hardy and so humble, and seek in all 
his words the logic which presides over all movements of a great mind. 

The effect which M. Lachelier produced at the Normal School, pos- 
sibly without observing it, the Catholics have received express commission 
to produce in every circle into which they are able to penetrate. It has 
been remarked that for some years, at the meetings of learned societies 
which regularly assemble at the Sorbonne, many excellent papers are 
presented by ecclesiastics. ‘“ You see there nothing but cassocks,” says 
a satirical journalist. This is an exaggerated sally; but it may be truly 
said that, among the laymen who take part in these meetings, many are 
fervent Catholics. A word of command is circulating in all the Catholic 
world ; it is admirably received and obeyed. 

But the propaganda which results from it is slow. At the present 
juncture there is a call to impress men’s minds by blows that tell. The 
waverers are numerous; they are weary of the negations of a criticism 
& outrance, and they are not yet ready to cross the threshold of the 
church. It is for them that the need is felt of organizing great manifes- 
tations which shall deeply impress them, and extort the consent of their 
wills. M. d’Hulst, who is rector of the Catholic Institute of Paris, and 
who preached the last Lenten course of sermons at Nétre Dame, has 
very distinctly avowed this opinion. In the words which I am about to 
cite he has been the interpreter of all the initiators of the scientific con- 
gresses: “It is good that Christian savants should be, as it were, lost in 
the ranks of scientific workers who do not share their beliefs, to show 
these that no obstacle withholds them. But it is good also, in our view, 
that they should sometimes break ranks; that they should form them- 
selves into a sacred battalion; that every one, in seeing them, may 
observe at once their double character of savants and of Christians. 
Then only will the cause of Catholic science be won at the bar of public 
opinion. The masses used to be told, You must choose between faith 
and science. And behold, there defiles before our eyes a compact group 
of men who have won their laurels in all the provinces of knowledge ; 
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irreligious Science. herself has been obliged to do homage to the value 
of their methods, to the fruitfulness of their labors. We cannot with- 
hold recognition from them as authentic men of science. Yet all these 
men of science believe in God, adore his Christ, listen to his church, find 
themselves at ease in their faith, chant with one voice the time-honored 
creed of Nicza. All, therefore, have realized in themselves that accord 
which was declared impossible between knowledge and belief. And this 
is no longer an isolated fact, without notoriety and without results ; it is 
a collective fact, visible to all eyes, and carrying with it that sort of 
demonstration which no one can refuse, the demonstration of the philoso- 
pher who proved the possibility of movement by walking.” 

What does the future reserve for us? Will the projects we have just 
set forth be crowned with success? Will the hopes of the Ultramontane 
leaders be deceived? It appertains not to us to play the part of prophets. 
We will simply remark this: The signs of the times observed by the 
Catholics are real ; itis perfectly and exactly true that many unquiet souls 
would fain return to Christianity. But these souls are asking themselves 
whether they are to abdicate the independence of their thought, and this 
question troubles them; so long as they shall not have resolved it, they 
will not decide. The church exhibits: consummate skill in showing to 
these seekers of religion the imposing spectacle of Christian scientists. 
M. d’Hulst and his friends do not deceive themselves; and the Pope has 
been well advised. 

The whole question is this: Will these men whom it is hoped to seduce 
content themselves with demanding the liberty of science, and consent to 
bow before the dogmatic authority of the church? Will they proclaim 
the rights of the religious conscience? In this case they will not be long 
in discovering that the examination of certain problems is formally inter- 
dicted to them, and they will come into collision with the doctrine of 
infallibility. All the politic address of the church will have been dis- 
played to absolutely no effect. But how many men are capable of virile 
vindications of their full right ? 

In such circumstances French Protestantism has noble and glorious 
obligations to fulfill. Is it not to it that the honor belongs of denouncing 
all spiritual tyrannies, and of inscribing on its banner the truly Christian 
formula, “Gospel and Freedom”? But we must not content ourselves 
with sterile declamations. The men of our time demand facts and not 
phrases. Are we supplying to them in our churches the sight of men 
who know how to unite in an ineffable harmony science and faith? May 
God put in the heart of our young students of theology those missionary 
ambitions which will bring them to discern in slothful ignorance a sin 
and in scientific culture a duty ! 

Raoul Allier. 

University OF Paris, 

Paris, FRANCE. 
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THE last few months have been full of interesting and significant 
events in our country. Not least of these in point of significance has 
been the International Council of Congregationalists, the meetings of 
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which were eminently hopeful and progressive in tone. Nothing was 
more noticeable throughout the papers and addresses, as well as in the 
conclusions of the councils, than the recognition of the mission of the 
Independent churches in the civilization of the world and the building up 
of a purer and stronger social organism; progress, theologically as well 
as socially, was admitted to be a condition of the life of the Congrega- 
tional communities. An attempt was indeed made by a few to assume 
that the only possible faith for a Congregational minister or a Congrega- 
tional church was the Calvinism of a century ago, but at the end of the 
council meetings those who had assumed this position found it untenable, 
or at least held their peace, and so silently acknowledged the possibility 
of another view. It was a source of constant regret that Dr. Dexter and 
Dr. Hannay, the originators of the council, were present only in memory. 
Possibly it was due to the death of these men that the arrangements as 
to papers and speakers was not quite successful; too many papers were 
read, and too much detailed ground was attempted. But, on the whole, 
the council was an undoubted success, and the idea of its reassembling — 
for it concluded by adjourning, not dissolving — was favored by all. 


The protracted illness of Mr. Spurgeon has called forth from all classes 
of society and all sections of the Christian church an amount of eager 
interest and deep sympathy which shows how deeply and widely his 
eloquence and labors have appealed to his countrymen. Newspapers 
which usually would not favor his ecclesiastical, doctrinal, or political 
views, which were all so marked and always so forcibly expressed, have 
vied with his own disciples in expressions of sympathy. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury has been amongst those calling at Mr. Spurgeon’s house 
to make inquiries, while many a heartfelt prayer has gone up from 
obscure country meeting-houses and from the lips of those who never 
heard the voice or saw the face of him for whom they prayed. Never, 
since the Prince of Wales, twenty years ago, hung for days between life 
and death, has the British public followed with such anxiety and eager- 
ness the daily bulletins recording the progress of any great man’s malady. 
This is strong proof of the power which Mr. Spurgeon has exerted in the 
religion and life of to-day. 


Another testimony that, after all, the men and women who seem so to 
have but little interest or care beyond the temporal and passing events of 
the day have really a conscience, was given when the recent disclosures 
in the law court revealed the extent to which the highest class of society 
wastes time and money in gambling. It was of course because the Prince 
of Wales was an offender that so much attention was given to the ques- 
tion for a time. Some of course made it a ground for condemning the 
whole life of fashion and high society ; really, however, the scandal was 
a mere incident in the history of one of our national vices, — the craze 
for gambling and betting. There is in connection with this question a 
pleasing fact to record, that some of the most conscientious of our news- 
paper proprietors are refusing to publish any record of the betting trans- 
actions on the race-course. This has cost the “Leeds Mercury,” a 
well-known daily paper which has been long and honorably managed by 
one of our leading Nonconformist families, the loss of much patronage 
among a certain class; but it will surely gain for it prestige and position 
among those whose approval is most worth gaining. 
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The whole question, which I have previously referred to as one of 
those moral problems which have a political aspect, is coming more and 
more into prominence, and a recent attempt in Parliament to alter the 
law of money-lending as it affects those under twenty-one years of age, 
and the approval the attempt met with, leads one to hope that the 
national conscience is being aroused effectually as to the great issues 
involved. 


In the political or rather social life of the country, an event of prime 
importance has occurred in the passing of an act of Parliament which 
will practically abolish school fees in nearly all the elementary schools of 
the country. On and after the first of September, the managers of any 
elementary school can obtain an additional grant from government of 
ten shillings ($2.50) per head per annum, on condition of giving to their 
scholars free education, or of reducing the “ school-pence ” at the rate of 
threepence per week. ‘This new arrangement is permissive, not obliga- 
tory, on the so-called managers, who are either the school boards where 
schools are under popular local control, or the self-elected committee 
where the schools are under no popular local control; but, undoubtedly, 
almost all managers will elect to take advantage of the grant and “to free 
the schools.” Free education has been inevitable for some time past, 
and the protests that were raised against pauperizing the people and 
endangering the religious or “church schools” were very feeble and 
very useless. From the point of view of educational progress proper, the 
new act is open to very grave objection. It has been the policy of both 
parties in the state in previously increasing the grants of public money 
for popular education to insist at the same time upon increased efficiency 
and excellence in the education. Unfortunately this wholesome policy 
has this time been dropped. The Conservative ministry which passed the 
bill made no serious attempt to insist on this principle, probably out of a 
fear of making its supporters in the country districts suffer by being 
forced to improve their schools; the Liberal party, on the other hand, 
though they attempted to remedy this defect, were unwilling to press this 
aspect of the measure too far in fear of endangering the passing of the 
bill, in which case their opposition to a measure popular with the masses 
would have been a useful party-cry in the hands of their opponents. This 
state of affairs in the House of Commons was unfortunate; but what shall 
we say of the House of Lords, which struck out of the bill the provision 
that the free education grant should only be given to schools in which 
the school accommodation should be switable and sufficient? It is a 
notorious fact that there are many privately-managed schools living on 
the grants of public money in which the education and accommodation 
provided for the scholars is miserably inefficient, and indeed far below 
the actual requirements of the Education Department. They are allowed 
to continue, as they were in existence before the present regulations and 
requirements were in force. The House of Lords have no fear of losing 
their seats at a general election, and should be above the fear of popular 
clamor, but, led by the bishops, they were willing to allow these unsuit- 
able schools to continue rather than pay their own share of the local tax- 
ation which would be required to set the schools on a higher level, and so 
earn increased grants by giving a better education. It is short-sighted 
and mean-spirited actions such as this which have so often disgraced the 
House of Lords in the past, and which are confirming even moderate 
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politicians in the opinion that the time is coming either to “ mend or end ” 
the upper house of our imperial Parliament. 


The first results of our recent decennial census, which was taken in 
April last, have now been made known. The total population of England 
and Wales is returned as 29,001,018, an increase of 3,026,579, or of 
11.65 per cent. during the last ten years. The most salient facts hitherto 
disclosed by the census are that the population of London is now 
4,211,056, an increase of 10.4 per cent. during the decade. London is 
thus now for the first time found to be growing at a slower rate of 
increase than the country at large, though it must not be forgotten that 
the suburban districts just outside London are growing with great rapid- 
ity; that the rate of increase during the last ten years has been less than 
it was during the previous period; that in thirty-eight counties of England 
and Wales there has been an increase of population varying from 36.3 
per cent. downwards, while in fourteen counties there has been a decrease 
amounting in one case to 11.7 per cent., these latter counties being with- 
out exception agricultural districts. The total population of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland is given as 37,740,283. Scotland 
has again largely increased, while Ireland has again largely diminished 
in population since last census. The number of emigrants from the 
United Kingdom during the last ten years is given as 3,552,952, of these 
over one and a half millions were English, over a quarter of a million 
were Scotch, nearly three quarters of a million were Irish, while nearly 
a million were of foreign extraction. But interesting and suggestive as 
these figures are, there are further returns to follow from the census, 
such as the number of persons living on unearned incomes and the num- 
ber of families living in three rooms or less. This information is being 
taken from statistics which were collected for the first time last April. 


Mr. Charles Booth has just brought out the second volume of his mar- 
velous work, “ Labor and Life of the People” (London: Williams and 
Norgate, 1891), dealing chiefly with central, southern, and outlying Lon- 
don. A terrible tale is unfolded of the amount of poverty, thriftlessness, 
and uncertain subsistence of many thousands; but the very facts that the 
life of the poor is treated in a patient and scientific spirit, that the con- 
clusions are arrived at from such a mass of observations and based on 
such ample statistics, and that so many able persons are united in the 
labor of these volumes, make the work of unusual importance. Mr. Booth 
is very cautious in drawing conclusions, but he is of the decided opinion 
that “the crua of the situation”’ in view of the social wreckage of so 
many in our great city is not in the criminal and semi-criminal class, 
which he estimates at .9 per cent of the population of London, but in the 
very poor class, who live by casual labor a hand-to-mouth existence and 
are in chronic want. This class in London is 7.5 per cent. of the whole 
population, and “hangs fatally round the necks of the classes above it, 
and especially of those but just above it, and is industrially valueless as 
well as socially pernicious.” To abolish this class is to have the social 
problem already solved. 


Joseph King. 
HaAmpstTEAD, LONDON. 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


The Church in the Mirror of History. Studies on the Progress of 
Christianity. By Karl Sell, D. D., Ph. D., Darmstadt, editor of “ Life 
and Letters of H. R. H. Princess Alice of England and Hesse-Darm- 
stadt.” Translated by Elizabeth Stirling, and dedicated by permission 
to Her Royal Highness Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein. New 
York: Scribner & Welford, 743-745 Broadway. Pp. viii, 250. $1.50. 
— The first part of this book appears to us the clearest and tersest. After 
reaching the Reformation, and especially in treating of the local ecclesi- 
astical conditions of Germany, the author seems to become somewhat 
more entangled and cloudy, at least to us who are not Germans. But 
the whole book is readable and profitable. 

At the beginning, he admirably describes “ this personality, transparent 
and clear as crystal, original in every utterance, attractive and benevolent, 
serious and gentle, tender and courageous.” A miracle within the sphere 
of Judaism, exactly expressed by the church predicate,— the Godhead 
of Jesus Christ. 

As to primitive divergences in the church, the author assumes a grada- 
tion of tendencies, even among the Twelve, who, however, acknowledged 
that Paul’s mission was a true carrying out of the mind of Christ, though 
not all able to feel fully at home in it, and not always, we may remark, 
sufficiently courageous in defending it against undermining intruders. 
Since Ritschl and Weizsiicker, the notion of two antagonistic Gospels 
may be regarded as antiquated. But James and Paul still remain as 
two not very harmonious personalities. 

The author, with Hatch, holds bishops to have been financial admin- 
istrators, often also elders. He does not take account of Hilgenfeld’s 
suggestion, that the dpy:avvdywyor had episcopal functions, and so that 
Ignatian episcopacy is older than the church. 

The author gives an exceedingly luminous exposition of the moral 
necessity felt by the nobler pagans of vindicating the Empire as the sum 
of all human achievement, material, moral, and even spiritual, against 
the undermining power of the church, which insisted on not stopping 
short of eternity. 

The consolidation of the Catholic Church over against Gnosticism and 
Montanism, its decline from the true ideal, and yet its historical neces- 
sity for the triumph of the gospel whose freshness it dimmed, is treated 
familiarly, yet originally. As to the theological and christological con- 
troversies, the author, while admitting how far they went beyond practical 
possibilities, well says that “ although they may appear incomprehensi- 
ble and aimless to us, they concerned the essentials of Christianity, and 
were discussed in conformity with the ideas and opinions of that age.” 
These decisions mark the main channel of Christian thought. Monasti- 
cism he treats as in part an early Protestantism, not breaking with the 
Catholic Church, but secluding itself from it. He gives a very fine de- 
scription of the Civitas Dei, and of the true progressiveness of Augustine. 
This may help to correct some of those shallow Pelagianizing deprecia- 
tions of Augustine of which to-day is so fond. It is a way of smiting 
Paul at second hand which seems to be much in fashion. Yet Augustine, 
while the prophet of the Reformation, was, as a Roman thinker, no less 
the prophet of the Middle Ages. He hardly, however, appears to be the 
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prophet of Franciscanism, whose extravagant love of poverty, nevertheless, 
remarks the author, exalted trust in Providence, independence of exter- 
nal accidents, boundless brotherhood and charity, marching side by side 
with the chivalric ideal, at last gained predominance over it among the 
people. The influence of the persecuted fraticelli on the birth of the 
Reformation seems to deserve a deeper investigation. 

Of his own country, after the Thirty Years’ War, Dr. Sell says: ‘“ Ger- 
many had lost all else that makes a nation great, — authority, power, 
honor, and wealth, — but she had maintained the Reformation.” And 
these other things are now being added to her. “A sense of gratitude 
that the light of primitive Christian doctrine had again risen, after cen- 
turies of Egyptian darkness, was the motive power of the Reformation 
movement. That alone accounts for its uniting hearts instead of driving 
them asunder like a storm.” That the open Bible engenders “as many 
creeds as it has readers,” as the Catholics jeeringly say, is sufficiently 
refuted by the fact that the Reformation divided into only two parties. 
Even in the Anglo-Saxon world, remarks the author, multiplying church 
formations go hand in hand with deepening unity of fellowship and effort. 

The author does full justice to the Martyr Church of the Huguenots, 
the child of “ austere and sublime Calvinism.” He also appreciates the 
Independents so highly that he seems even to glory in the execution of 
Charles I. Of early Independency he says: “ It was the reign of in- 
spiration, if but for a moment, and that moment was the greatest and 
the most fundamental in the history of England’s evolution.” 

The author shows how the Spanish church had secured a reform in 
the sense of the Council of Constance. Instead of submitting to Rome, 
Spain rather domineered over Rome, and sometimes even made her 
tremble for her own repute of orthodoxy. He points out the strong 
resemblances between Jesuitism and Methodism, which yet are so antag- 
onistic in principle, the one repressing individuality, the other advancing 
it. The Jesuit “is out and out a politician. That is his strong point, 
and the secret power wherewith he fascinates politicians; but it is also 
his limitation. There is no place for the living God in such a religion.” 
He has abdicated in favor of his vicar, whom they control. The papacy 
has again reached a magnificent height, but all freshness of Christian 
life and thought under it is a reflection from Protestantism. Rome may 
now be worthy of interest, and not seldom of respect, but she is no longer 
worthy of awe. 

Modern Protestantism, the author says, a victorious and civilizing force 
throughout the world, has less of the Reformation in it than of Pietism 
and Christianized Illuminism. It has opened the Bible,— it is now 
waiting for the coming forth from it of the Living Christ. Science and 
Religion, the author fancies, can only be reconciled through Kant. The 
legitimate aspirations of Socialism may be peacefully met, or it may pull 
down the fabric of modern society. The gospel, independent of any 
social fabric, will survive either event. 

James Freeman Clarke. Autobiography, Diary, and Correspondence. 
Edited by Edward Everett Hale. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company. 1891. Pp. 430. $1.50.— This book seems like 
a cheerful, rambling country mansion. It is plain that it would just 
have suited the taste of James Freeman Clarke. “Cheerful godliness ” 

ecisely describes his life and character. His own description of his 

ppy and various childhood is charming. It was a good setting off to 
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such a life. His grandfather Freeman (his father’s stepfather) had so 
entirely the art of teaching, without seeming to teach, that there was 
just so much of misery saved. And although the Latin school and the 
university were both conducted then in a sufficiently drudging and life- 
less fashion, he never lost the first spring. Through life he steadily stood 
for the principle that life brings labor enough to exempt us from the duty 
of aggravating it to the young for the mere sake of “discipline.” He 
was somewhat extreme perhaps, but hardly so, inasmuch as it is not diffi- 
cult studies which he deprecates, but needlessly perplexing ways of going 
about them. 

Dr. Clarke was always glad of the seven years of his early ministry in 
Kentucky. He admired the Kentuckians as much as they deserve, which 
is saying a great deal. Of course, this admiration respected the natural 
set and bent of their character, not the terrible deformations of it, in- 
duced mainly by slavery, partly by the lack of higher aims in the first 
settlement. Judge Speed and his family concentrated and embodied his 
unalloyed satisfaction in Kentuckianism. With this for a centre, but 
thinking of Western character at large (then bounded by the Missouri), 
he says: ‘Its simplicity charms me, its openness commands my sym- 
pathy, its free, unfettered activity calls for my admiration.” These 
seven years were a good preparation for fifty years in Boston. 

The specific character of the Church of the Disciples, as distinguished 
from the other Unitarian churches of Boston, is not brought out very 
vividly by either the pastor or the editor, at least for those unfamiliar 
with Boston Unitarianism. We only know this, that James Freeman 
Clarke had in it half a century of a placidly uniform and stirringly 
various pastorate. As near as we make out, he aimed at gathering a 
brotherhood of Unitarian doctrine and culture, and of Baptist or Metho- 
dist warmheartedness and unconventionality. Father Taylor’s emphatic 
approbation of the organization answers sufficiently for the latter feature, 
and Dr. Clarke’s own character answers for the whole, so long as he 
should live. He seems to have desired above everything to bring his 
people to be centred in the heart of mankind, by having them centred 
in the heart of Christ. A most thoroughly New Testament ideal, surely. 
And as he had none of the angelical absurdities of his dear friend. the 
younger Channing, the fire that he set caught. He seems to have had a 
great admiration of angelical absurdities, of which there were all sorts 
and kinds seething in Boston when he returned (not to inquire too nar- 
rowly into the parentage of all), but to have known very well how to hold 
his way through. 

His two or three visits to Europe would have borne more opening out. 
The accounts of them are anything but effusive, out of Italy, but they 
take hold. His sitting in the old church in Basel, and wondering how he 
should vote on the deposition of the Pope when his turn came, and then 
going down into the far older erypt and anticipating, with dismay, the 
council that was to be held above in four hundred years more for deposing 
a Pope, gives just that sense of the reality of things old which is imparted 
by humor always adequate and never more than so. 

The occasional letters from Emerson, Dr. Channing, and other great 
men, add to the book, though these are few. We need not speak of the 
author's steady courage and strenuous efforts against slavery. And when 
a man so little erratic has for many years upheld woman suffrage, this 
must be seriously considered. Forty or fifty years ago he pleaded for 
the friendly treatment of a constructive Socialism. 
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Faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, and a fellowship with his universal 
church, were always avowed by him as central principles. He speaks of 
himself as not differing widely in his theology from that eminently 
healthy teacher, Jacob Abbott. A certain lack of cogency, and the most 
trifling touch of corporate self-complacency, show the Unitarian. Cor- 
porate self-complacency has a specific flavor with each denomination. If 
we all had as little of ours as he of his, the Universal Church would 
soon be visible. 

A Christian Ben Adhem. 

The Makers of Modern English. A Popular Handbook to the Pop- 
ular Poets of the Century. By W. J. Dawson, author of ** The Thresh- 
old of Manhood,” “ A Vision of Souls, and Other Ballads,” * Quest and 
Vision,” ete. New York: Thomas Whittaker, 2 and 3 Bible House. 
1890. Pp. viii, 375. $1.75. — A sound, strong, and sunny book. The 
author calls himself a middleman, who in this hurrying age tries to 
sample for many what they cannot find time to peruse at full. But he 
has himself thoroughly digested it, and reproduces it in a delightful 
book. 

He rightly remarks that English literature is a steady growth, inter- 
rupted by no chasms. Even the transition from the hard artificiality of 
Pope (who nevertheless has his own eminence and excellence) to the 
freer succeeding schools came gradually and almost unconsciously. 

The author gives such a description of Burns as only a Scotchman 
could give, full of love and of appreciation on every side, without any 
necessity of glorifying that in him which was of earth and sin. So of 
Byron he says that the distractions of vice disturbed and poisoned his 
genius. But why does he throw on “the lively imagination” of Mrs. 
Stowe the charge which she simply reports? It was unfortunate, cer- 
tainly, that the only form of womanly purity which Byron met was im- 
placably unsympathetic. But there was little in him to answer to any 
form of female nobility. Though Byron helped to break up the tradi- 
tions of despotism, the author rightly refuses to credit his aristocratic 
pride and intense selfishness with any love of man. His poetic work 
gave English poetry European currency, and the author esteems the ad- 
miration of Goethe well able to weigh down the somewhat finical literary 
fastidiousness of Arnold and Swinburne. And as to the man himself, 
there was at least that in him which was capable of giving itself to death 
for a noble cause. 

The writer’s contempt for Coleridge as a philosopher and theologian 
simply denotes that he himself appreciates poetry above philosophy and 
theology. The thoughts of Coleridge have entered into the very life- 
blood of both American and English Christianity. To say that twenty 
more pages like “Christabel” or the “ Ancient Mariner” would be worth 
all his prose should be qualified by adding “ for me.” 

The paper on Wordsworth, as is natural, is the best of many good. 
He describes very finely how the homely simplicity, self-restraint, and 
deep-rooted virtue of the Cumbrian dalesmen, and their depth of in- 
timacy with Nature in all her moods, but especially in her graver moods, 
are at the bottom of his character. The Westmoreland novel of Mrs. 
Barr helps one to understand this better. The author notes the absence 
from his poetry of “the pathetic fallacy ” which imposes our mood on 
Nature. He has been wont to submit himself in simple docility to her, 
and has discovered her to be charged with a divine message, personally 
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immanent in her. Therefore his poetry heals, purifies, and exalts. As 
the substance of his poetry, so his style, is at its best between 1798 and 
1818. “It is direct, nervous, cogent, full of undesigned felicities, and 
often full of lovely melody.” After that he wrote much verse, but little 
poetry. 

Wordsworth revolted from the madness of the French Revolution into 
a rather bigoted Toryism. But, as the author remarks, he was always 
in the deepest sense a democrat. As Keble says, semper a pauperum 
et simpliciorum partibus stabat. And his abstraction from the world is 
not an abstraction from his country, for which, both in prose and poetry, 
he has shown a Miltonian passionateness of noble and wise affection, so 
that he has a full right to appeal to Milton. And with all his Toryism, 
as he appeals to the regicide poet, so he speaks with contempt of the 
sycophantic wail over the death of that honest insignificance, Louis 
XVI., whose murder was neither more nor less wicked than its fellows, 
while he reaches the summit of nobleness in his sonnet to the great negro 
chieftain whom Napoleon was starving to death. The sixty-four pages 
on Wordsworth alone would pay for buying the book. 

The Humanitarian Movement is interestingly though briefly treated, 
as represented by those two children of London, Thomas Hood and Mrs. 
Browning, who had felt the full weight of the city’s woe. To Tennyson 
there are given a hundred pages, which in one respect are even more 
satisfactory than those given to Wordsworth, namely, that he is easier to 
compass. So variously engaged in sympathy towards nature, society, 
history, legend, religion, science, he has not plunged into any such depths 
of one object as to elude a follower. The scientific accuracy of his ob- 
servation of nature is noted. Moreover, he is a Lincolnshire man, a 
man of the fens and wolds, not of the hills and lakes and mountain tor- 
rents. And the happy landscapes of cultured England have laid the 
strongest hold on him, as has the ease and wealth of patrician English 
life. He is so scientific that he has no revolutionary ardor. onian 
change will come in due sequence, and meanwhile monarchical, aristo- 
cratic, luxurious England is enough to satisfy all reasonable wishes, and 
to invite to a gentle disdain of all the world besides. His coronet sits 
easily and naturally on his head. The author enlarges on the deep 
reverence, the pure warmth, and warm purity with which Tennyson re- 
gards woman. His lot, from plain notes of his verse, has been, in mother 
and wife, the antipodes of Byron. He reveres womanhood too much to 
ascribe to it the rude strength either of understanding, passion, or will 
which would make woman the equal of man in the outer work of the 
world. He is not ashamed of Christian marriage or of the Christian 
home. Against the female harpies — or the male — who are endeavor- 
ing to tear this to pieces, there can never be opposed any more efficacious 
spell than the lines with which the prince concludes his pleading, unless, 
indeed, it were 

“ Not as all other women are, 
Is she who to my soul is dear.” 


There is a very full and very fine analysis of “In Memoriam.” 

In treating of Browning, the author hardly gives due weight to Mr. 
Stedman’s gentle and tempered criticism on his formlessness and neglect 
of beauty, which certainly go beyond all reasonable bounds. Otherwise 
his paper is very satisfactory, reproducing fully Browning’s hearty health 
and sunny faith. It is curious, but he thinks that a single reference of 
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Miss Caroline Fox to Wordsworth’s long study of the one right word 
for a sonnet is largely answerable for Browning’s disposition to give one 
word and expect the reader to supply two. What a pity he had not con- 
sented to meet us half way! 

As to Browning’s attitude toward religion, the author remarks that 
the vision of Christ has been with him an ever-growing vision ; that he 
recognizes that in Him is the key, or there is no key. 

“Browning has had no model. If we except the faintest possible 
trace of Shelley’s influence, which, like an ethereal fragrance, haunts the 
pages of ‘ Pauline,’ we may say that he shows no sign of the influence 
of any of the elder bards upon his style. He is unique in his rugged 
individuality, the subtlety of his analysis, the suggestiveness and intensity 
of his thought, the originality of his phrases, and, if one may use the term, 
the extraordinary agility of his intellect.”” He has given a greater body 
of thought than all other contemporary poets put together. He is the 
greatest of modern humorists in the sense of his broad, wide sympathy 
with everything in man. As to style, this at least he has done. Words- 
worth was not ashamed of the words of prose, Browning is not ashamed 
of the words of vernacular prose. “He has enlarged the possibilities of 
English poetry by adding to it a bold, nervous, masculine vocabulary.” 
‘“* He has had the courage of individuality also in resisting the Agnostic 
tendencies of his time, and amid the dismayed and doubtful has consist- 
ently delivered a testimony of hope.” 

Arnold, Rossetti, Swinburne, Morris, receive slighter but adequate 
and appreciative treatment. He is full upon Shelley and Keats, and of 
course upon Scott, whose brightness, delightfulness, variety, and health- 
fulness, in prose and verse, are impregnable to all criticism. 

The Light of the World, or The Great Consummation. By Sir 
Edwin Arnold, K. C. I. E., C. S. 1., author of “The Light of Asia,” 
etc. New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 18 and 20 Astor Place. 1891. 
Pp. xii, 286.— The best parts of this are those which treat of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount and of the Parables. They are very fine specimens 
of delicate, gently developing interpretation. Of course, as his previous 
endeavor to set forth Buddhism Christianly had no historical value or 
possibility, no more has this endeavor to set forth Christianity Buddhisti- 
eally. As Max Miller remarks, the many striking coincidences between 
Christianity and the Great Renunciation are implied in the absolute op- 
position of their principles. The gospel of despair and the gospel of 
immortal hope both teach detachment from blind appetency, from hatred, 
and from the shows of earth; and therefore a wide range of their pre- 
cepts must be materially the same, although tending from principles and 
tending to conclusions wide as the universe apart. 

Of course the imagination of the Magi as Buddhists transcends utterly 
the historical horizon of the evangelical tradition. Its Magi are real 
magi, Zoroastrians, worshipers of a living God, and cherishers of a 
Messianic anticipation. But Sir Edwin’s assumption suits his purpose 
admirably, and its contradiction to fact and possibility agrees with the 
other contradictions in removing the life of Christ out of the range of 
reality, and thus suits it better for being esthetically smothered in 
flowers, and bent into the sentimental sweetness which is so much unlike 
the New Testament, but, we suppose, by no means unlike the Tripitaka. 
Yet, as a genuine reverence pervades the whole poem, the divine sub- 
ject is left calmly sublime, and more evidently divine, which certainly is 
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a good effect. When the exuberant flowers of an easy poetical rhetoric 
are all faded, the Lord, we believe, will be found not to have been greatly 
glorified nor grievously offended. 

The removal of the life of our Lord from his actual reality is still 
further promoted by bringing Pilate, on his way to answer the charges 
of his superior, to lodge at the luxuriously appointed house of Mary 
Magdalen, to whom he confides a consuming remorse, fed by the perpet- 
ual presence of the Crucified before him, which there is the least pos- 
sible reason to suppose that Pilate ever felt. Then, according to the 
church tradition, Mary Magdalen is identified with the woman who was 
a sinner, in complete contradiction to the requirements of the Gospels, 
which nowhere identify demoniacal possession with peculiar depravity. 
Then, to make confusion worse confounded, Mary of Magdala is identi- 
fied with Mary of Bethany, on the ground of an anointing different 
from that in Galilee in character, circumstances, and occasion, and in all 
probability suggested by the latter. This anti-historical identification of 
the two Marys, and representation of them as having been of evil fame, 
seems as little consonant with the delicacy with which our Lord guarded 
his habitual associations as a cold repulsion would have been consonant 
with his divine benignity. All historical probability being thus bewil- 
dered, the faney courses unrestrained over the evangelical narrative. 
Every fanciful story, like those of the Apocryphal Gospels, is heaped in 
as a part of the whole, however incongruous with the accredited Gospels, 
with the character of Christ, or with the course of his human develop- 
ment. 

The poem turns entirely on the narrative of our Lord’s life as given 
by Mary Magdalen to Pilate, but much more fully to one of the three 
Magi, the Buddhist sage who has returned to gain ampler particulars 
concerning the later life of the Babe to whom he and his two fellows 
had rendered homage a generation before. His own position (which 
the author takes opportunity to designate with sufficient distinctness as 
shared by himself) seems to differ not very widely from that of the Shin 
sect of Japanese Buddhism, although, of course, far more deeply colored 
with Christian feeling. The ascription of any attributes whatever to 
God, except as an illusion conceded to human feeling, is rebuked as 
unworthy of Him. In other words, God becomes no God, but an inde- 
terminate Somewhat, out of which the world proceeds, though in what 
way corresponding to anything in it we cannot say. That is, the posi- 
tion is very near to what used to be called Atheistic, but what it is now 
fashionable to call Agnostic. Then, like the Shin sect again, a conscious 
heaven is admitted, but only as a station on the way to the absolute in- 
determinateness and passivity of Nirvana, a state which, like the being 
of God, may be called Something or Nothing, as it happens to strike the 
thought, — Nothing, by inevitable necessity, gaining the final prevalence. 
The eternal worth of personal distinctness, and its eternal conscious ac- 
tivity in the ethical coalescence of love and faith with Him who “ himself 
is purest Act,” as they are vital to Christianity and alien to Buddhism, 
so they seem to be, by plain implication, denied in this poem. But what- 
ever of the gospel can be admitted consistently with omitting the founda- 
tion of the gospel is handled sweetly, though rather cloyingly, reverently, 
and often happily. 

The poetry, though applied from without and not welling up from 
within, is agreeable. The poem has in it no guaranty of immortality, 
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but there is no reason why it may not afford much pleasure and profit to 
great numbers for quite a while to come. And it is so easy to read that 
we should advise all to read it, as a very pleasing specimen of an Apoc- 
ryphal or Gnosticizing gospel of the nineteenth century. 


Charles C. Starbuck. 
ANDOVER. 
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Fleming H. Revell Company, New York and Chicago. Biblical Theology of 
the New Testament. By Revere Franklin Weidner, Doctor and Professor of 
Theology, author of “ Biblical Theology of the Old Testament,” etc., ete. Vol. 
I., Part I. The Teaching of Jesus. Part II. The Petrine Teaching. Pp. 
ix, 238. $1.50. Vol. Il., Part III. Paulinism. Pp. viii, 351. $1.50. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. Kant’s Principles of Polities, including 
his Essay on Perpetual Peace. A Contribution to Political Science. Edited 
and translated by W. Hastie, B. D., translator of Kant’s Philosophy of Law, ete., 
etc. Pp.xliv,148. 1891. $1.00. For sale by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
A Short History of German Literature. By James K. Hosmer, Professor 
of English and German Literature in Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 
Revised Edition. Pp. xv, 605. 1891. $2.00. For sale by Damrell & Upham, 
Boston. The Bohlen Lectures for 1891. The Peace of the Church. 
By William Reed Huntington, Rector of Grace Church, New York. Pp. xiii, 
239. 1891. $1.25. For sale by Damrell & Upham, Boston. The Au- 
thority of Holy Scripture. An Inaugural Address. By Charles Augustus 
Briggs, D. D., Union Theological Seminary, New York. Second Edition, with 
Preface and Appendix containing additional notes and explanations. Pp. 111. 
1891. 50 cents. For sale by Damrell & Upham, Boston. Romans Dis- 
sected. A Critical Analysis of the Epistle to the Romans. By E. D. Me- 
Realsham. Pp. iii, 95. 1891. 75 cents. 

Thomas Whittaker, New York. The Origin and Religious Contents of the 
Psalter in the Light of Old Testament Criticism and the History of Religions. 
With an Introduction and Appendices. Eight Lectures preached before the 
University of Oxford in the year 1889 on the Foundation of the late Rev. 
John Bampton, M. A., Canon of Salisbury. By Thomas Kelly Cheyne, M. A., 
D. D., Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of Holy Scripture, Canon of 
Rochester. Pp. xxxviii, 517. 1891. $4.00. The Right Road. A Hand- 
Book for Parents and Teachers. By John W. Kramer. Pp. viii, 282. 1891. 
$1.25. 

The American Sunday-school Union, Philadelphia and New York. People’s 
Commentary on the Gospel according to John. Containing the Common Ver- 
sion, 1611, and the Revised Version, 1881 (American Readings and Render- 
ings), with Critical, Exegetical, and Applicative Notes and Illustrations drawn 
from Life and Thought in the East. By Edwin W. Rice, D.D., author of 
“ People’s Commentary on Matthew,” ete., ete. Maps and Original Engrav- 
ings from Photographs (by permission) of the Palestine Fund, Bonfils, Good, 
Bell, and others. Pp. viii, 335. 1891. $1.25. 

The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore. Johns Hopkins University Studies in 
Historical and Political Science. Herbert B. Adams, editor. Ninth Series. 
VIL., VIII. Public Lands and Agrarian Laws of the Roman Republic. By 
Andrew Stephenson, Ph. D., Professor of History, Wesleyan University. Pp. 
91. 1891. 

M. Curlander, Baltimore. The Criminal Jurisprudence of the Ancient He- 
brews. Compiled from the Talmud and other Rabbinical Writings, and com- 
pared with Roman and English Penal Jurisprudence. By S. Mendelsohn, 
LL. D., Rabbi Congr. “ Temple of Israel,” Wilmington, N.C. Pp. viii, 270. 
1891. 

W. J. Shuey, Dayton. The People’s Hymnal, for use in Public and Social 
Worship. By Edmund S. Lorenz. Pp. 304, 55. 1890. Price, with Respon- 
sive Services, 90 cents per copy, $72 per hundred; Hymnal, 75 cents per copy, 
$60 per hundred. 
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Morrison I. Swift, Ashtabula, Ohio. Problems of the New Life. By Mor- 
rison I. Swift. Pp. 126. 1891. Cloth $1.00, paper 50 cents. 

C. J. Clay & Sons, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane, 
London. The Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges. General Editor, J.J. 
S. Perowne, D. D., Bishop of Worcester. The Epistles to the Thessalonians, 
with Introduction, Notes, and Map. By the Rev. George G. Findlay, B. A., 
Professor of Biblical Languages in the Wesleyan College, Headingly. Edited 
for the Syndics of the University Press. Pp. 183. 1891. @OTKTAIOOT 
EBAOMH. The Seventh Book of the History of Thucydides. The Text newly 
revised and explained, with Introduction, Summaries, Maps, and Indexes. By 
the Rev. Hubert Ashton Holden, M. A., LL. D., Fellow of the University of 
London, Editor of the “ Cyropedia of Xenophon,” ete., etc. Edited for the 
Syndics of the University Press. Pp. lxiv, 384. 1891. 

Ginn & Company, London. College Series of Greek Authors, edited under 
the supervision of John Williams White and Thomas D. Seymour. Plato 
Protagoras. With the Commentary of Hermann Sauppe. Translated, with 
additions, by James A. Towle, Principal of the Robbins School. Pp. 179. 
1891. 

Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner §& Co., Ltd., London. The Origin and Reli- 
gious Contents of the Psalter in the Light of Old Testament Criticism and the 
History of Religions. With an Introduction and Appendices. Eight Lectures 
preached before the University of Oxford in the year 1889, in the Foundation 
of the late Rev. John Bampton, M. A., Canon of Salisbury. By Thomas Kelly 
Cheyne, M. A., D, D., Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of Holy Scripture, 
Canon of Rochester. Pp. xxxviii, 517. 1891. 

The Religious Tract Society, London ; Fleming H. Revell Company, New York 
and Chicago, Sole Agents. God’s Champion, Man’s Example. <A Study of the 
Conflict of our Divine Deliverer. By the Rev. H. A. Birks, M. A., Curate of 
Chigswell, Essex, late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, author of “ Stud- 
ies in the Life of St. Peter.” Pp. 160. 60 cents. 

Rivington, Waterloo Place, London. Oxford House Papers. A Series of 
Papers for Workingmen, written by Members of the University of Oxford. 
First Series, Second Edition. Pp. viii, 246. 1890. Second Series, Second 
Edition. Pp. 182. 1890. 

Librairie Fischbacher, Paris. Une Nouvelle Conception de la Rédemption. 
La Doctrine de la Justification et de la Réconciliation dans le Systeme ‘Théo- 
logique de Ritschl. Par Ernest Bertrand, Docteur en Théologie. Pp. 505. 
1891. 





PAMPHLETS. — The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, Md. Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Historical and Political Science. Eighth Series. ILI. 
Local Government in Wisconsin. By David E. Spencer, A. B., Instructor in 
History, University of Wisconsin. Pp. 15. [In same. The Enoch Pratt Free 
Library. By Lewis H. Steiner, Litt. D. Pp. 9.] 1890. 25 cents. IV. Spanish 
Colonization in the Southwest. By Frank W. Blackmar, Ph. D., Sometime 
Fellow in the Johns Hopkins University, now Professor of History and Sociol- 
ogy in the University of Kansas. 1890. 50 cents. Ninth Series. I., II. Gov- 
ernment and Administration of the United States. By Westel W. Willoughby, 
A.B., Fellow in History, and William F. Willoughby, A. B., U. S. Department 
of Labor. 1891. 75 cents. ILI.,1V. The History of University Education 
in Maryland. By Bernard C. Steiner, A. M. (Yale), Fellow in History. The 
Johns Hopkins University (1876-1891). By Daniel C. Gilman, LL. D., Pres- 
ident of the University. With Supplementary Notes on University Extension 
and the University of the Future, By R.G. Moncton, A.M, Cambridge, Eng- 
land. 1891. 50cents. V., VI. The Communes of Lombardy from the Sixth to 
the Tenth Century. An Investigation of the Causes which led to the Develop- 
ment of Municipal Unity among the Lombard Communes. By William Klapp 
Williams, Ph. D:, Newberry Library, Chicago. 50cents. VII., VIII. Public 
Lands and Agrarian Laws of the Roman Republic. By Andrew Stephenson, 
Ph. D., Professor of History, Wesleyan University. 1891. 75 cents. Ar- 
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nold Publishing Co., Boston, Mass. The Two Sides of the School Question, as 
set forth at the Annual Meeting of the National Educational Association, held 
at Nashville, Tenn, July, 1889. By Cardinal Gibbons and Bishop Keane on 
the one hand, and Edwin D. Mead and Hon. John Jay on the other. With 
valuable Appendices from other sources, notably U.S. Senate Document No. 
12,053—1, Religion and Schools, and the Encyclical of Leo XIII., just pub- 
lished. * 1890. 10 cents. A. E. Chasmer & Co., 833 Broadway, New York. 
The French Constitution of 1793. Dissertation for the Degree of Ph. D., 
School of Political Science, Columbia College. By Thomas Gold Frost, A. M., 
LL. B., (cum laude) Seligman Fellow, Member of the Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
Bar. Studies in History, Economies, and Public Law. Edited by the Uni- 
versity Faculty of Political Science of Columbia College. Vol. I., Number 2. 
The History of Tariff Administration in the United States from Colonial Times 
to the McKinley Administration Bill. By John Dean Goss, Ph. D., New York. 
1891. American Academy of Political and Social Science, Philadelphia. 
No. 32. Recent Constitution-making in the United States. North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, Washington. By Francis Newton Thorpe, Profes- 
sor of Constitutional History, School of American History and Institutions, 
University of Pennsylvania. 50 cents. No. 33. Economics in Italy. By 
Achille Loria, Professor of Political Economy and Statistics, University of 
Siena. 50 cents. Collins Printing House, Philadelphia. Recollections of 
General Grant, ete. By George W.Childs: Pp. 104. 1890. J.N. Stearns, 
New York. A Review of Rev. Edward H. Jewett’s “Communion Wine,” and 
an Appeal to Christians of every Name. By John Ellis, M. D., author of 
“The Wine Question,” ete. Pp. 32. Thomas Whittaker, New York. Mira- 
cies in Nature and in Revelation, and especially the great Miracle of Our 
Lord’s Resurrection from the Dead. By the Rev. W D. Wilson, D. D., 
LL.D. Pp. 42. 1890. Let us Anchor our Churches and make them 
Free. By W.S. Rainsford, D. D. Pp.25. 1890. American Unitarian As- 
sociation, Boston. Different New Testament Views of Jesus. By Joseph Henry 
Crooker. Pp. 80. 1891. Scriptural Tract Repository, Boston, New York, 
London. Who made the New Testament ? The Rejected Books. The Council 
of Nice and Canon of Scripture. By H. L. Hastings. Pp. 31. From the 
New Englander and Yale Review for April, 1890. What did the Apostle Paul 
mean? By John F. Weir. The Manufacturers’ Record Co., Baltimore. 
The South’s Redemption from Poverty to Prosperity. By Richard H. Ed- 
monds. Pp. 63. 1890. S. A. Maxwell & Co., Chicago. Two Essays in 
Economics. By John Borden. Pp. 139. 1890. From the American Jour- 
nal of Psychology, Vol. III., No. 3, 1890. Recent Criminological Literature. 
By Arthur MacDonald, Ph. D. The Marigold Printing Co., Bridgeport. 
Giving in One’s Lifetime. By Rev. George Warner Nichols, D. D. Pp. 22. 
1890. From the New Englander and Yale Review for March, 1890. The 
Relations between Benevolent Societies and the Congregational Churches. By 
Rev. Edward W. Gilman, D. D. From the Journal of Mental Science, Jan- 
uary, 1891 (England). Ethics as Applied to Criminology. By Dr. Arthur Mac- 
Donald. American Academy of Political and Social Science, Philadelphia. 
Public Health and Municipal Government. By John S. Billings, M. D., U.S. 
Army, Supplement to the Annals of the Am. Acad. of Pol. and Soe. Sci- 
ence, February, 1891. Pp. 23. George H. Ellis, Boston. Scientific The- 
ology the Ground of all Liberal Religion. By Francis Ellingwood Abbot, 
Ph. D. Reprinted from the “ Unitarian Review” of December, 1889. Pp. 21. 
—— Prebendary Burbidge and “The Lutheran Movement.” A Review and 
an Answer. Republican Press Association, Concord. Ecclesiastical v. Civil 
Authority. God in the Federal Constitution, Man and Woman Out. By Par- 
ker Pillsbury. Pp. 24. 1890. Seishi Bunsha, Tokyo. Fourteenth Report 
of the Council of Missions coéperating with the Church of Christ in Japan. 
January, 1891. Colorado Springs, Colorado. Colorado College Studies. 
Papers read before the Colorado College Scientific Society. Pp. 36. 1890. 

The Inland Press, Ann Arbor, Michigan. Esthetics: its Problems and 
Literature. By Fred N. Scott, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Rhetoric in the 
University of Michigan. Pp. vii, 32. 1890. 





